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Utopia, or Good Sense? 


By WALTER J. PHILLIPS 


E ASSUME that both capital 
and labor, in their dispas- 
sionate moments, realize the 
wisdom of peace, and there- 
fore that they both desire to attain their 
objectives through channels of codperation 
and harmony rather than by rivalry and 
strife. To assure the success of any plan 
for permanent industrial harmony, we first 
must recognize that there are certain fun- 
damentals back of nearly all labor unrest. 
The causes of unrest must be removed or 
the leaven of contention will still work. 

The first, and most serious, cause of 
unrest is the ever-present realization on 
the part of the wage earner that he is inse- 
cure; that both his near and his remote 
futures are hazardous. Underneath all the 
arguments about unionism, about collec- 
tive bargaining, and all the rest, there is 
the deep conviction that as wage earners 
they are the most vulnerable group in the 
world. Their perilous situation creates a 
continuous haunting fear, especially for 
those who have dependents. Their despair 
of being able to change this condition, to 
fortify themselves and families against a 
future distress, breeds fretfulness, irrita- 
tion, and impatience. 

Therefore, I would suggest the industry 
go to the limit of its ability, through joint 
conferences and action of the capital and 
labor groups, to remove the causes of this 
fear. Several practical things might easily 
be attempted. For instance: 

It could adjust the working hours to the 
volume of business and to the number of 
qualified workers. 

It should more thoroughly regulate the 
number of people entering the industry 
through technical schools, through appren- 
ticeships, and errand-boy channels. 

It should settle once for all the adequate 
number of skilled and unskilled workers 
necessary for the satisfactory operation of 


all machines, or batteries of machines, used 
in the industry. 

It might well set up a central organi- 
zation, or institute, for the sole purpose of 
enlarging the uses of graphic arts products, 
and of promoting the industry, to the end 
that volume of business would be greatly 
increased along the sound and permanent 
lines, and more people might be employed 
in its manufacture. 

It should organize a system of adequate 
insurance in which all employes, both male 
and female, would be policyholders. And 
it might, too, with good reason and grace, 
include the employers. Protection would 
cover out-of-work periods, unless the idle- 
ness was self-imposed, or caused by dis- 
charge for certain specific reasons to be 
mutually agreed upon; idleness caused by 
accident or sickness—this feature would 
automatically take over the employer lia- 
bility insurance which is mandatory in a 
great many states; idleness caused by old 
age or infirmity; death. 

This insurance system should really be 
national in scope, and it should cover its 
policyholders wherever they work. 

The policy of this insurance organiza- 
tion should be sound as to premium rates, 
as to discharge of liability to the insured, 
and as to its management. While adequate 
safeguards should be employed against the 
fraudulent claims, yet there should be no 
technical hair-splitting on any questions of 
responsibility in paying claims. 

Arrangements should be made for re-in- 
suring part of the risks. Premiums might 
be paid part by the employers and part by 
the employes. In working out this indus- 
trial plan, and in administering it, both 
employers and the employes should serve. 

The second serious cause of unrest is the 
mental attitudes of workers and employers 
toward each other and in respect to their 
jobs and to the public. 
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Attitudes are born of what we see, what 
we hear, what we read, what we experi- 
ence. Men and women capable of broad 
education, and who are broadly educated, 
who have been made conversant with all 
phases of a subject, usually think straight 
on that subject, and they reach correct con- 
clusions. Those people who are not so 
familiar with the facts are the ones who 
form wrong, often unfortunate, opinions. 

To assure proper reasoning, then, and 
to make certain that the correct attitudes 
result, I would suggest that the graphic 
arts organize an educational system sufhi- 
ciently broad and comprehensive to cover 
all those problems which have in the past 
given rise to friction in the industry. Both 
the system itself and the curriculum to be 
followed should be worked out by a joint 
board of education representing both the 
employers and the employes. It should be 
national in scope. Local classes, or lectures 
followed by discussion, should be held. 

All employers and all employes, except 
when prevented by an unavoidable cause, 
should attend. The lectures should be reén- 
forced by textbooks in the hands of all. 
These lectures to be led by men appointed 
by the industry’s board of education, and 
the soundness of their opinions and teach- 
ing should be approved by the board. 

The subjects to be discussed both in the 
class and the textbooks should be not only 
those which have caused misunderstand- 
ings and friction in the past, but they also 
should embrace every angle of the indus- 
try where the interests of the employer and 
the employe meet or overlap. Take, for 
instance, such important subjects as the 
elements entering into the costs of oper- 
ation and the cost of the hour and the cost 
of an order. In the wake of these topics 
would follow also the necessity for correct 
timekeeping and the value of time and 
materials and the benefits to be derived 
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from the codperation between men and 
between departments. These are but a few 
of a host of topics of vital moment. 

There is another serious cause of unrest, 
and that is the lamentable lack of incen- 
tive. Time was when the maxim prevailed 
in business life that there was ‘always 
plenty of room at the top,” but the vast 
changes in industrial set-up and procedure 
during the last few decades have materi- 
ally reduced the truth of that maxim; and 
something should be done to restore the 
Opportunity and to reéncourage men to 
become more valuable to industry and to 
themselves. It is a major problem. 

Who is to initiate all the remedial work 
outlined above and who is to promote its 
development and success? What kind of 
an agency could so administer the indus- 
trial relations of the graphic arts in the 
future that social harmony would prevail, 
and that a strike would be thought of only 
as a last extremity, if at all? 

I have suggested that the fundamental 
aids to economic peace referred to should 
be inaugurated by joint action of employ- 
ers and employes. It would be worse than 
useless for the employer class or for the 
employes to attempt a solution of the prob- 
lems single handed, for now, as in the 
past, any move that was proposed by one 
side or the other, no matter how pure the 
motive or laudable the purpose, probably 
would be looked upon with suspicion by 
the other side. 

Unfortunately, there is no machinery in 
existence today which could function either 
to remedy the causes of unrest or to form- 
ulate constructive social legislation neces- 
sary to the settlement of grievances and to 
the assurance of harmony in the industry. 

The interests of the employer are par- 
tially cared for by the code and by the 
National Recovery Act back of the code. 
It was the intention of the code, as it was 
originally written, that labor boards should 
be set up to take care of labor's interest, 
but the whole of that séction was struck 





So You'll Know —_ 


In a few weeks, the industry 
will have virtually one national 
code authority, with its benefits 
and economies. Read what. the 
Joint Commission has done and 
is doing about it on Page 23. 

Printers favor the plan. Some 
of the many letters written us on 
the subject appear in The Open 





Forum on Page 65. Read them! 
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out by an agreement with the Recovery 
Administration before the code received 
the Presidential signature. Instead of that 
section there was inserted into the execu- 
tive order which precedes the actual code 
an authorization to the National Recovery 
Administrator for naming of a National 
Graphic Arts Labor Board, to consist of 
five members representative of the employ- 
ers and five members representative of the 
employes, and one disinterested member 
to act as chairman, if the National Graphic 
Arts Coérdinating Committee as well as 
the Labor Advisory Board of the National 
Recovery Administration should express a 
wish for such a board. 

Perhaps the last-minute change was just 
as well for all concerned, for it must be 
evident to all the experienced students of 
industrial relations that the labor boards 
originally provided for could deal only 
with effects. There was nothing they could 
do along coéperative and industrial legis- 
lative lines to eliminate causes of effects. 

The employes, too, or at least some of 
them, have their own organizations in the 
shape of craft unions, but there is not now, 
nor was there ever, so far as my memory 
goes, a constructive tie-up between these 
craft unions and the industry as a whole, 
either for the solution of industrial prob- 
lems or for the betterment of the industry 
in general. These labor organizations, like 
employer organizations, have each ranged 
in their respective camps, and each has 
played its own game, with a high wall 
between the two. 

Those who have thoughtfully followed 
my past series of articles in THE INLAND 
PRINTER on the application of the code to 
the industry, and on the co-topic of indus- 
trial relations, will know exactly what I 
mean when I say that no real success can 
come to the graphic arts without full codp- 
eration between capital and labor. Both are 
as essential to industrial progress as are 
the legs of a horse to his racing success. 

If unrest in an industry undermines the 
social morale, then it follows by a simple 
rule of logic that unrest is costly. Sick men 
are surely not efficient men, and when 
their sickness arises from mental disquiet 
and distress, breeding germs of misunder- 
standing and consequent resentment, then 
sick men are more costly than ever. 

If unrest cannot be eliminated from an 
industry by either labor or capital striving 
alone; if an economic program cannot be 
evolved and carried to fruition by either 
side tackling the problem alone; if success 
cannot be achieved except by employers 
and employes combining their thought and 
synchronizing their efforts, then it follows 
that the endeavor for concord, for prog- 
ress, and for prosperity must be directed 
along lines of united action. The separat- 





ing wall must be torn down, and both 
sides must organize together and pool their 
interests and their efforts. 

To bring the organizations of both par- 
ties together onto a common platform of 
industrial action, there are several things 
which would have to be done: 

Viewpoints would have to be materially 
changed, the aspirations of capital and of 
labor, instead of being viewed as two sep- 
arate pictures, would have to be viewed 
through the stereoscope of the industry as 
a whole, when it would be discovered that 
they were really not two pictures, but one. 

Both sides would have to purge their 
organizations of radicalism. The red flags 
would have to be furled forever or put 
on exhibition in a graphic arts museum as 
interesting relics of an unscientific age. 
This would mean a major operation in 
some cases, but major operations are oft- 
times the only thing that will save the 
patient’s life. 

The craft unions should be merged into 
one industrial union. This change to be 
made for the purpose of clarifying and 
unifying the aspirations and aims of our 
employes, and to put an end to section- 
alism, to the difficulty of dealing with so 
many aggressive units, and to prevent a 
whole business being crippled by a griev- 
ance of employes in some one department. 

The obverse side of the Industry’s shield 
carries the motto: “Printing the mother of 
progress.” On the reverse side should be 
added the motto of the three musketeers: 
“One for all, and all for one.” 

With these things agreed upon, the new 
employe mechanical set-up of industrial 
relations might well be about as follows: 
The employes in the shops; local unions 
whose membership would be the employes 
of the several shops; these local unions 
might be administered by a local adminis- 
trative board, the personnel of which can 
be one representative from each shop or 
from each great division of a shop where 
the shop was large enough to have divi- 
sions. These administrative boards would 
elect their own officers. The country, for 
the purposes of this industrial plan, could 
be divided into industrial districts, similar 
to code zones. 

Each of these districts should be admin- 
istered by a district council, membership 
of which might consist of one represent- 
ative from each craft in each of the local 
districts. These district councils might be 
headed up by an executive committee made 
up of one representative from each craft 
in the industry and a chairman. 

Next, a National Graphic Arts Employe 
Council, composed of one elected repre- 
sentative from each of the industrial dis- 
tricts, would function around an executive 
committee of ten and a chairman. 
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A Plan for Industrial Harmony 


NE of the major topics before industry today is industrial rela- 

tions. Aware that one of the basic principles of code making 

has been to lay a foundation for future industrial harmony, The Inland 

Printer heretofore has presented the author's views on the subject in 
connection with his analysis of the code. 

The recent serious strikes, with their loss of life and great loss of 
income, have stressed the need for some plan of industrial harmony. 
The author, a printing management engineer, here offers the prin- 
ciples of such a plan. The Inland Printer presents it without prejudice, 
in the hope that from it will grow a usable plan which may bring 
about admittedly needed improved understanding and cooperation 
between the employer on one hand and employes on the other. 

The author, in forwarding the manuscript, frankly admitted that his 
views may be regarded as Utopian upon first reading. Opinion of 
many readers, as expressed in letters and orally to the Editor, has 
been that while some of the things proposed are not possible without 
considerable education, other points may well be made operative 
with benefit to employer and employe alike. The stabilizing influence 
and resultant better workmanship might well make such a plan an 
economic investment if employes are intelligent and worthy of hire. 


The printing industry has been a leader in instituting reforms in 
conditions affecting business one way or another. This article offers 





a key to the situation. The Editor would appreciate comments. 








The chief function of all these bodies 
would be to work for the social betterment 
of the employes and for the good of the 
whole industry. They would also codperate 
with the corresponding employer boards 
(the local code agencies, the compliance 
boards, and the National Graphic Arts 
Coérdinating Committee, or those boards 
which may take their place) in policing 
the industry and in keeping peace and har- 
mony within it, including, among other 
things, the discussion and adjudication of 
all differences. 

Above and superior to all these bodies 
which officially represent labor and the 
employers, there should be a graphic arts 
court of appeals, with a membership of 
five or seven. I would suggest that no mem- 
ber of the court of appeals be engaged in 
the graphic arts industry, and, further, that 
no member be a lawyer or a clergyman. 
Not that there exists any grievance with 
either lawyers or ministers of the Gospel 
as such, but this court of appeals would 
necessarily sit as a court of equity, and we 
should seek to avoid both legal technical- 
ities and wrangles and the tendency to 
sentimentality which so often warps the 
judgment of the clergy. 

This court of appeals might well be 
used for the adjudication of commercial 


difficulties and misunderstandings as well 
as for the settlement of purely industrial 
controversies, if desired. 

With such an industrial harmony system 
in operation, the modus operandi of han- 
dling the industry’s problems would be 
probably about as follows: 

Legislation, that is, any action for the 
general good of the industry, or affecting 
the rights and privileges of either employ- 
ers or employes, concerning the hours and 
the wages, the elimination of abuses, the 
improvement of conditions, the betterment 
of business economics, and so on, might 
have its conception in any of the boards, 
but would be finally accepted, or rejected, 
and offered to the industry if accepted via 
the medium of the National Graphic Arts 
Employe Council, and then finally acted 
upon in joint conference of employers and 
employes at some regular or special joint 
conference of the National Graphic Arts 
Coérdinating Committee and the National 
Graphic Arts Employe Council. 

Grievances of all descriptions arising in 
the shops would go first to the employes’ 
local administration board for consider- 
ation, action, and settlement. This board 
would hear all the evidence, decide what 
should be done in the premises, notify the 
employers’ board, and ask for a confer- 





ence. Suitable joint action would then be 
decided upon and the shop would be noti- 
fied. In the event that the two boards could 
not reach an agreement, the matter would 
be taken to the district board, which would 
first hear the facts and arrive at a decision, 
and then go into a conference with the 
employers’ board. The local boards would 
be notified of the decision, and they in 
turn would notify the shop. 

Failing agreement between these two 
boards, or in the event of the shop refus- 
ing to obey the order, the matter would 
go to the National Graphic Arts Employe 
Council and the National Graphic Arts 
Coérdinating Committee. 

If, on the other hand, the grievance has 
originated with the shop itself against its 
employes or against any group of them, 
then the order of filing the complaint and 
of acting upon it would be reversed. The 
employer would make his complaint to the 
local code agency. It would hear the evi- 
dence, decide what course seemed proper, 
and call the employes’ board into confer- 
ence for united action. And so on right 
along the line to the National Graphic 
Arts Coérdinating Committee and to the 
National Graphic Arts Employe Council. 

A shop or the employes of a shop could 
always appeal a decision to the next higher 
board, and finally, if it chose, to the court 
of appeals. Disagreements of employer and 
employe boards would also go to the court 
of appeals. The decision of the court of 
appeals would be binding. 

Disobedience of an order of the court, 
either by a shop or group of shops, would 
be cause for all employes to quit without 
prejudice in other plants, and this should 
be the only cause for use of this weapon, 
or for the taking of any reprisal action 
calculated to injure the shop or the group 
of shops affected. 

In like manner, the court of appeals 
would be the court of last resort in any 
general argument or controversy between 
capital and labor in the industry; and no 
action calculated to cripple or harass the 
industry as a whole or any part of the 
industry, or any shop in the industry or 
any group of employers or employes, could 
be taken until the matter had been heard 
by the court, a decision reached, and an 
order had been issued, and until such an 
order had been disobeyed. 

I am well aware, concluding, that the 
serious strikes of recent months and the 
orgies of violence which have been asso- 
ciated with them have done much to prej- 
udice employers regarding organized, and 
sometimes disorganized, labor; and yet I 
also realize that these disturbances, with 
all their terrific cost in life, property, and 
money, are but added reasons for perfec- 
tion of a plan for industrial harmony. 
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Thomas E. C 


ordis Heads 


Craftsmen Again #% 


ITH a registration of over 500, 
the convention of the Interna- 
tional Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen was inspir- 
ing, for one reason, because it evidences 
happier days in the industry again. 

Sessions at Toronto, August 26, 27, 28, 
and 29, were fruitful as well as happy, and 
one of the pleasures of the delegates was 
to reélect able and popular ‘“Tom’’ Cordis. 
Expressions of satisfaction over the year's 
achievements were heard on every hand. 

With one exception, other officers also 
were reélected. Harvey H. Weber, who 
has served the organization faithfully and 
efficiently for ten years as treasurer said he 
couldn’t retain the office longer on account 
of increasing demands from his day-by- 
day business connections. For similar rea- 
sons, Ira D. Pilliard was obliged to give 
up his post as the educational chairman. 

Mark H. Mullee, treasurer of the New- 
ark, New Jersey, club since it was organ- 
ized in 1920, was elected to succeed Weber. 
A delegate year after year, he takes office 
fully informed on International affairs. 

Named as the educational chairman is 
DeWitt Patterson, introduced to the Chi- 
cago club by the editor of THE INLAND 
PRINTER five years ago. Patterson has con- 
tributed sterling service to craftsmanship 
with the fine demonstration displays he 
has prepared. 

In his report to the convention, Presi- 
dent Cordis made several far-sighted sug- 
gestions. Most important, probably, was 
the proposal of a technical institute along 
the lines of one discussed by the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. However, 
Cordis urged the institute not only for 
interchange of research findings, but as a 
definite educational program, with instruc- 
tion by mail and in classes conducted by 
traveling experts. While approved by the 
proper committee, the proposal must be 
accepted by a referendum of members. A 
committee, however, was appointed to con- 
sider how to raise necessary funds. 

To finance the enlarged educational pro- 
gram, Cordis proposed “contributing mem- 
berships” for manufacturers and printing 
firms employing craftsmen. 

He also recommended a class of mem- 
bership known as ‘advancing craftsmen,” 
already, however, provided for in the con- 
stitution. This would admit workmen who 
have not gained the minimum require- 
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ment of junior-executive rank. Early action 
on the matter is anticipated. 

Considerable economy would result from 
the standardization of materials, he also 
stated, urging consideration of a move- 
ment to bring it about. 

Two novel programs featured the con- 
vention. In an address at the Fellowship 
Luncheon, W. C. Kettlewell traced the 
history of Toronto. As outstanding char- 
acters of early days were mentioned, they 
were presented in period costume, but in 
the flesh of Toronto club members. Photo 
of the group is shown on this page. 

Returning after luncheon to the conven- 
tion hall, alien craftsmen sat through a 
meeting of the Toronto club at which U. S. 
Public Printer Giegengack, Lex Clavbourn, 
and International President Cordis were 
introduced as distinguished guests. 

Featuring the program was a trialogue 
“It’s the Weather,” in which an inkman, 
a paperman, and a trade composition rep- 
resentative ‘‘passed the buck” as to why 
an order went wrong. 





The keynote item of Gilbert P. Farrar’s 
address, Tuesday, was the extension of the 
slogan “Share Your Knowledge.” Farrar 
advocated applying it to all customers so 
as to effect a wider appreciation of print- 
ing. Such a campaign, he said, will not only 
swell the printer's volume, but encourage 
customers to depend on the printer as a 
master of style, rather than just a mechanic. 
Farrar suggested carrying out a customer's 
layout and, coincidently, submitting proof 
showing the printer's ideas of improve- 
ment. The cost, he said, should be charged 
to advertising. 

Farrar advocated sharing of knowledge 
with the printing house executives of the 
future, starting with selected apprentices. 
He envisioned a Junior Craftsmen organ- 
ization with picked senior members guid- 
ing the younger group. 

Other speakers, presenting technical and 
quasi-technical papers, were Dr. D. J. Mac- 
Donald, New York City; S. G. Crowell, 
Charles Dunnet, Oliver Watson, past inter- 
national president, Toronto; and Russell 
Rabjohn, of Toronto; DeWitt Patterson, 
Chicago; Neil Powter, Montreal; and J. 
Homer Winkler, Cleveland. 

Lee Augustine promoted his home town, 
Cincinnati, so effectively that he won hands 
down. Most potent of his arguments was 
a blue dodger with just the five words 
“Vas you efer in Zinzinnati?”’ and which 
worked like magic. So, craftsmen, until we 
meet there next year, au revoir! 
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Seated are W. C. Kettlewell, Craftsmen's luncheon speaker, and Public Printer A. E. Giegen- 
gack. Standing, left to right: William Milne, as Toronto's first mayor; William Leslie, as early 
governor of Canada; Ed Johnson, as Indian; Norman Conquergood, as first white to visit city 
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Create Joint Regional Agencies 
to Lower Code Cost 


HE INDUSTRY in the near future is to 
have what is virtually one National 
Code Authority, and but one regional 
agency in any one locality. The Joint 
Commission founded by Divisions A-2- 
A-5 (National Editorial Association) and 
Division A-1 (The United Typothetae of 
America) met during August and adopted 
such a program. The resolution embody- 
ing the plan was submitted to the execu- 
tive committees of the two National Code 
Authorities, and both groups ratified it. 

The plan has been submitted to National 
Graphic Arts Coérdinating Committee for 
approval by the N.R.A. 
Such approval will not 
be waited for, however, 
since the Joint Commis- 
sion was formed at sug- 
gestion of N.R.A. The 
approval, naturally, will 
be anticipated, and work 
will be started by the 
Joint Commission. 

The acceptance by the 
industry is expected to 
be swift, since the pro- 
gram cuts away much of 
the red tape which has 
thus far made any code 
observance and enforce- 
ment quite a problem. 
The program is closely 
akin to that suggested in 
the leading editorial that 
appeared in the August 
issue of THE INLAND ok 
PRINTER, under the head 
“What Will You Do About It,’ express- 
ing the view of hundreds of printers, as 
told to the Editor in letters and conversa- 
tions, that one code authority would be 
far better than two code authorities, both 
nationally and regionally. 

The Joint Commission will hold its sec- 
ond session in Washington the first week 
in September. Many important matters will] 
come before it for a decision, including 
coérdination of cost-finding and account- 
ing systems, production standards, cepart- 
mental hourly rates, and so on. The other 
points will be clearing up of the tangled 
jurisdiction problem, which at the present 
finds many plants receiving invoices for 
code assessments from both National Code 


DOING ONE'S PART 


O MAN-MADE LAW achieves univer- 
sal accord. Before the ink dries, 
making it effective, an effort is put 
under way to render it ineffective. 
Confusion results. This will continue 
until the benefits derived from coép- 
erative voluntary action are more gen- 
erally realized. It is to be hoped that 
this day is not too far distant. Volun- 
tary codperative action is needed now 
as never before. Compulsion and pro- 
hibition are contrary to the American 
intellect and the American principles 
of freedom of opportunity and fair 
play. They will never have success. An 
antidote in the present situation is the 
willingness to comprehend each of the 
other’s problems and the endeavor to 
solve them to universal satisfaction.— 
JosePpH T. MACKEY, vice-president, 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 


By D. H. DeMICHAELS 


Authorities, with the result that neither is 
being paid, and, more important, obeyed. 

When it is said that there will be vir- 
tually one National Code Authority for the 
commercial relief printing industry, it is 
not meant that either of the National Code 
Authorities is being disbanded. Instead, 
the Joint Commission will so unify all the 
orders and interpretations given out by 
each that there will be no variation, and, 
sO, no inequalities where two plants (one 
under each) may be in competition. 

The plan goes even further where it 
affects individual plants directly—in the 
local or regional admin- 
istrative agencies. The 
code contemplates joint 
regional agencies as an 
economy measure, and it 
is the aim of the Joint 
Commission tobring this 
about. Adequate repre- 
sentation for all plants 
in a region is to be pro- 
vided upon the boards 
of all such regional and 
local agencies, and estab- 
lishments will continue 
to have recourse to their 
separate National Code 
Authorities should they 
feel the action of the 
regional administration 
agency is inequitable in 
individual cases. 

As is outlined in the 
resolution setting forth 
the procedure and pro- 
gram of the Joint Commission, all of the 
local activities are to be brought under 
such Joint Regional Code Administration 
Agencies. Three methods are suggested. 

Where one National Code Authority has 
a strong regional or local agency, and the 
other has a few scattered plants, the lat- 
ter are to be placed under the regional of 
the first, with representation. 

Where one National Code Authority has 
25 per cent or less of the establishments 
in a region, a Joint Regional body is to be 
formed, with the stronger association (the 
local) to be designated to serve, with both 
divisions represented on its code board. 

In regions where each has half of the 
establishments or less, or where no strong 





Joint Commission acts to give 
the industry virtually one code 
authority. Regionals are to be 
combined for economy and 
uniform administration. All reg- 
ulations, interpretations, and 
other instructions from either 
National Code Authority are 
to be brought into agreement 
before their release to industry 


association operates, a Joint Regional is to 
be set up, with adequate representation for 
establishments under each National Code 
Authority. While due consideration will 
be given to the volume of business of each 
of the establishments concerned, it is recog- 
nized that one or two plants may have 
extraordinarily large volume in comparison 
with others. In such instances, modifica- 
tion of the volume’ principle will be made. 

By thus eliminating duplication of local 
and regional administration, it is expected 
that great economies in administration cost 
will be effected, with benefit to all those 
concerned. It is also anticipated that, with 
all plants in any locality under one Joint 
Regional Code Agency, many of the pres- 
ent difficulties in getting stabilized prices 
and working conditions will be eliminated. 
Unified cost-finding and accounting prin- 
ciples, standard departmental hourly rates 
and preduction figures will place all plants 
on a par. This condition admittedly does 
not now exist. 

Budgets of such Joint Regional Agen- 
cies would have to be passed by the Joint 
Commission for reasonableness and plan 
of assessment. It is obvious that neither 
National Code Authority participating in 
the Commission would accept a budget 
which it regarded as too high. Members 
of each National Code Authority feel that 
this balance of separate national govern- 
ment will create confidence on the part of 
individual establishments in the fairness of 
local and regional administration. 

So much for the outline of what the 
local and regional (zone) outline is. The 
national outlook is equally extensive. 

A major consideration will be the set- 
ting up for both National Code Authori- 
ties of one standard in fair trade practices ; 
departmental hourly rates, production fig- 
ures, cost finding and accounting. As these 
now stand, considerable difference exists. 
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An example is the Franklin Printing 
Catalog. During August, the catalog was 
approved by Divisions A-2-A-5 as a cost- 
determination schedule, with the “floor” 
being set as 10 per cent below prices given 
in the catalog. However, provision is made 
for additional regional variations to meet 
local conditions, subject to the approval of 
the Joint Commission. As approved by the 
zones of Division A-1, the Franklin Print- 
ing Catalog itself forms the base, with no 
discounts permitted. Yet, the Price Deter- 
mination Schedule approved by N.R.A. is 
lifted bodily from the catalog and allows 
10 per cent below its prices, and 20 per 
cent in the cases of small shops. It is such 
matters the Joint Commission will settle. 

Even more troublesome in preventing 
the obtaining of code compliance than the 
variations in costs and price bases has been 
the annoyance many printers have felt over 
receipt of assessment invoices from each 
National Code Authority. Many have rea- 
soned that if the Nationals cannot agree 
on which has power, possibly neither has 
it, and as a result have ignored regulations 
promulgated by both. 

The first step of the Joint Commission 
in clearing up this mess will be to “freeze” 
the lists. That is, all establishments on the 
list of one National Code Authority, and 
not on the list of the other, will arbitrarily 
be assigned to the one listing it. The next 
step will be to determine which one shall 
administer plants listed by both. 

As a rule, this will be done on the basis 
prescribed in the code, although variations 
will be made if proper administration or 
the best welfare of the establishment so 
indicates. In other words, the ruling on 
$25,000 volume and other points will be 
applied with regard to other elements that 
enter into the complete picture. It is now 
conceivable that one big plant under one 
National Code Authority in a town where 
a half-dozen smaller plants are operating 
under another would create a problem of 
administration which could best be solved 
by giving the one to the other authority. 

After the lists are ‘‘frozen”’ so that dupli- 
cation of assessment will no longer occur, 
and so that conflicting orders and regula- 
tions will cease, will start the work of real- 
location. Any establishments or groups of 
establishments now under one National 
Code Authority may apply for transfer to 
administration by the other. Either of the 
National Code Authorities may ask that an 
establishment, group of establishments, or 
entire region be allocated to it. A regional 
association may take similar action in seek- 
ing national administration under the other 
national. It is said that Utah, Maine, and 
others are already planning to ask alloca- 
tion to Divisions A-2-A-5. 

It is provided that no establishment may 
be reallocated without its permission until 
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after proper notice and opportunity to pre- 
sent its conditions has been given. Further, 
no establishment is to be reallocated except 
after it is determined that such action 1s 
for its best interests and for the benefit of 
the industry. A requirement is that it must 
result in more practical, economical, and 
effective code administration. 

Such action is not to be taken solely on 
the ground of individual preference or of 
interest, or because of the amount of its 
assessment under one or another National 
Code Authority. However, when all of the 
establishments, or nearly all, in a locality 
shall ask such transfer of national adminis- 
tration, the change is to be made. 

It is believed that the program which 1s 
to be whipped into shape at the September 
meeting of the Joint Commission will raise 
another question that so far has been in 
the background. This is where some strong 
local association has been designated as a 
local or regional code agency. Under the 





Joint Regional plan, establishments and 
smaller locals which challenge the author- 
ity of the stronger groups to administer 
the code for them might seek a new set-up, 
with broader representation on the board. 

A further decision is that no regulation, 
ruling, interpretation, or other information 
may be released by either National Code 
Authority on matters affecting both uniil 
after such order has been submitted to the 
Joint Commission for action. It is recog- 
nized that the entire Commission of nine 
men cannot meet continuously for action 
on matters coming before it for decision, 
sO an executive committee is to be named 
at the coming meeting, with full powers 
to act in the interim between meetings. 

Printers, after reading our first report 
last month, suggested a point of contact 
would be needed between the Commission 
and N.R.A. for quick action. It is likely 
that an office may be established in Wash- 
ington to fill this need. 


A 40-Year Subscriber to The Inland Printer 
Is Honored for His 50 Years in Industry 


N THURSDAY, July 19, Michael Dug- 
gan, of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, looked 
beyond the fiftieth anniversary of his con- 
nection with the printing industry at a 
testimonial dinner. The Editor asks all sub- 
scribers to join with him in congratulating 
Duggan on something almost as remark- 
able—his uninterrupted subscription to 
THE INLAND PRINTER for forty years. 

Michael Duggan started in the printing 
business on July 17, 1884. The hard work 
and long hours were compensated by a pay 
of $2.00 a week, and he didn’t get a 
chance to touch a press or learn the case 
until he had been “devil” for a year— 
something, Duggan feels, the present gen- 
eration wouldn’t tolerate. Yet, the earlier 
apprentices learned more, he believes. 

However, he feels that the old-timers 
had a distinct advantage over the new- 
comers in that when their apprenticeship 
was completed, they had an all-around 
knowledge which the present system does 
not impart. Marveling at the improvements 
and the changes that a half-century have 
brought about, Duggan places particular 
stress on the “replacement of the tramp 
printer by the present capable and reliable 
type of workmen.” 

A view frequently expressed by master 
printers is this one by Duggan: ‘For my 
first years in the trade, the opportunity to 
acquire knowledge of my chosen work 
from technical journals was confined to 
an occasional peep into Rownd’s Printers’ 
Cabinet. Then, after that, THE INLAND 
PRINTER started coming into. the print- 
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MICHAEL DUGGAN 


shop for which I worked and I naturally 
became a regular reader. In 1894 I became 
a subscriber and, because of the valuable 
information I found in it month by month, 
I still look forward to the next issue with 
as much enthusiasm as ever. 

“The improvement in appearance and 
subjects covered has been marvelous, and I 
feel that no other trade journal can touch 
it. It is in a class by itself.” 
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Names Price He Can Pay Printer 
for Results Wanted 


UPPOSE a prospect said, “I’ve got 
$500 to spend. What is the most 
you can give me for it in printing?” 
If three different printers received 

a message like that by phone or mail, how 
would they go about answering it? The 
sharp, cut-price printer would be abso- 
lutely bamboozled right away—it would 
be a foreign language to him. The slow- 
going, unimaginative fellow, with before- 
the-war ideas and equipment, would sit 
and ponder just what it meant. But to 
the up-and-coming man, whose brain and 
plant were alive, it would be one of the 
most welcome sounds he ever had heard— 
his opportunity to prove his ingenuity, 
knowledge, and capacity. 

It’s the Appropriation Method of Buy- 
ing Printing, based on the buyer finding 
out in advance what he can afford to pay, 
setting that price himself, and then letting 
several printers compete on money's worth 
at the fixed price. 

The British Federation of Master Print- 
ers is aggressively and constructively pro- 
moting the idea. At the conference of the 
British Advertising Association held at 
Leicester, England, on June 12, an entire 
session was given over 
to the Printers’ Federa- 
tion. (This is something 
worthy of consideration 
by our own advertising 
associations, and should 
help in bringing these 
two important factors— 
printers and advertisers 
—into closer union, to 
the obvious advantage 
of each.) 

Believing that dram- 
atization would be far 
superior to any form of 
address or speech, a group of the master 
printers there presented the Appropriation 
Method in a playlet, ‘Episodes in the Life 
of a Buyer of Printing.” The success of 
the act proved their judgment correct. 

The customer (played by C. C. Knights, 
managing director, Marshall Hardy, Lim- 
ited, Bradford) was seen first during the 
throes of designing his layout, which the 
printer would have to follow in every 
detail and specification. He was going to 





Creative selling of printing pays 


printer and buyer better profits 
in results and more satisfaction 


By JOHN CLAYTON 


get competitive estimates, and he knew 
well that any loophole in the specification 
would be a temptation to the price-cutter 
to substitute inferior materials. 

The modern printer (T. N. Hill, of 
Bristol), glancing at that layout, at once 
draws attention to five or six amateurish 
mistakes and startles the customer by prov- 
ing that the latter has devoted hours of 
time, at a big-executive salary, to work 
which—even if it had been done right— 
could not have earned that salary. 

The customer realizes he has been wast- 
ing time, but he is not yet ready to trust 
the printer. So he hires a free-lance adver- 
tising typographer to do the work he is 
afraid to trust to his printer. 

The next episode showed what might 
happen if this man were called away and 
the customer were compelled to contact the 
printer direct. (This episode caused some 
flutterings among representatives of the 
smaller advertising agencies.) The cus- 
tomer sees that the use of a middleman has 
certain inherent drawbacks, but still feels 
that he can’t trust the designing and spe- 
cifying to the printer—because he still 
is thinking from the competitive-estimate 
point of view. Thus he 
asks the printer to return 
later, after he, the print- 
ing-buyer, has had time 
to consider everything. 

At that moment, his 
wife (portrayed by Mrs. 
Beatrice L. Warde, the 
advertising manager of 
The Monotype Corpo- 
ration Limited, of Lon- 
don, England) hurries 
into the office and starts 
telephoning her dress- 
maker. First of all she 
settles what the dress must cost—more 
would exceed her dress allowance, less 
would not get her the dress she wants. 
She indicates the sort of occasion the dress 
is wanted for, and finds out what the 
dressmaker, with her superior knowledge 
of materials and cutting, can give her as 
the best money’s worth for the stated sum. 

The customer is so impressed by the 
simplicity and the directness of his wife’s 
methods that he abandons everything he 





Appropriation method of buy- 
ing printing is explained. Stim- 
ulating and perhaps helpfully 
irritating. Based on material 
from Mrs. Beatrice Warde, of 
London, it offers much of her 
own original text, adapted to 
use of these data as basis of a 
telling-selling folder to bring in 
such business to your printshop 


has done, figures out what results the pro- 
jected folder is expected to bring, works 
out maximum cost of the piece, and finally 
the exact cost a copy when he has settled 
the number he needs printed. Then he 
checks the whole against his yearly print- 
ing appropriation, and calls the printer 
over the phone to submit suggestions for 
what he, the prifter, would consider the 
best investment of the money. 

In the final episode, the printer calls 
with a number of rough sketches and tells 
customer that many elements of the work, 
such as proper design, choice of suitable 
type faces, and so on, would incur no 
extra expense, yet would add greatly to 
the result-getting value of the folder. In 
discussing the suggested layout, he brings 
in various economies which only he, the 
printer, would be likely to know. 

The customer is gratified by the codper- 
ation he is getting and reassured by the 
knowledge that he will not have to pay 
a penny more than he knows he can afford. 
His final words are: “I have begun to 
realize that if I don’t know what I can 
afford to spend on a piece of printing, I 
don’t know enough about my own busi- 
ness to be using printing at all.” 

During the ensuing discussion, a few 
buyers of printing said they already were 
utilizing the Appropriation Method with 
satisfactory results, while others declared 
they would be willing to give the plan a 
fair trial. What all liked about it was the 
fact that it was just as “hard-boiled” as 
estimate buying, even more so. Under this 
plan, there is no emotional appeal to the 
printer to stop cutting prices—neither is 
there any attempt to rebuke the printing- 
buyer for getting the best possible bargain. 

Let us assume that all printing were 
bought under the Appropriation Method. 
What would happen? We'll take our three 
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printers again—Price-Cutter, Slow-Poke, 
and Up-and-Coming. Each receives the 
phone call, “I’ve got $500 to spend. What 
is the most printing you can give for it?” 

Price-Cutter’s brain simply refuses to 
function. He can’t comprehend the mes- 
sage—just can’t ‘‘get’’ it. So used is he to 
dissecting specifications, cutting out the 
heart to put low price in its place, that his 
mentality is shot full of holes at receiving 
such a call. 

When Slow-Poke, after an hour or two 
of sad contemplation over “What's the 
printing business coming to when the cus- 
tomer sets his own price?” decides later 
in ‘the afternoon that he will “go and see 
what it’s all about, anyway,’’ he’s pretty 
much like a rookie in training ordered to 
the front-line trenches. Armed with his 
old Springfield, he finds he’s up against 
machine guns. So he takes refuge in the 
nearest shell-hole until the barrage is over. 

But to Up-and-Coming, it’s the Big 
Opportunity! He knows engraving, he’s 
conversant with paper, colors and their 
correct combinations have been his hobby 
for years. Typography—how to get the 
most out of type both from the artistic and 
the selling angle—has been his constant 
study. The value of layouts he’s proved 
over and over again. He has all modern 
equipment, and he knows to the last cent 
what his costs are. And he knows, too, 
most important of all, that the production 
costs don’t by any means decide whether 
the folder will look dead or alive. 

So he sails in and gets the order. The 
customer pays precisely what his carefully 
figured appropriation tells him he should 
pay for the folder—the printer gets a price 
which enables him to make the right profit 
on every operation. The customer gets cor- 
rect engraving, paper, color combination, 
choice of type faces, with an attractive 
“selling” set-up, good ink, expert make- 
ready and careful running—the printer 
has added to his reserve, fund (enabling 
him to keep every department of his plant 
modern) and has cut another notch in the 
gun of Reputation. 

So simple yet undeniable is the Appro- 
priation Method that, like other obviously 
plain and logical plans, it is almost entirely 
ignored by the average printing buyer. 
Here is the idea: 

Unless every printer’s customer knows 
why he needs any given piece of printing 
he has no business to be using printing. 

The moment he knows why he wants 
the piece, he either knows how much he 
can afford to spend on it—or else knows 
so little about his own business and market 
that he might as well retire. 

When he has settled what he can afford 
to spend on that piece, he starts looking 
for the maximum value for his money. He 
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knows, if he knows anything about print- 
ing, that: As far as materials, labor, and 
so on are concerned “‘you get what you 
pay for” in any printshop, and the quality 
of materials and workmanship does affect 
the “money's worth” of the piece; other 
factors that increase the ‘‘money’s worth” 
need not add a penny to its cost. Appro- 
priate and well-executed design, logically 
handled, the effective instead of ugly type 
faces, are among these factors. 

If he appropriates a definite sum for 
that piece of printing, he has guarded him- 
self against being “swindled” (from his 
point of view) in two possible ways: By 
having to pay more than he knows he can 
afford; by getting sidetracked from his 
real purpose by the offer of something he 
doesn’t want, at a lower price. The offer 
of perhaps half the money's worth of his 
original appropriation, at one-third the 
price, has lost all its appeal. 

Having secured these two elementary 
safeguards, he is then free to put the order 
out to the keenest possible sort of compe- 
tition. ‘Price’ competition is never keen. 
It’s blunt, with jagged edges, and it blunts 
any mind it dominates. The man who uses 
the Appropriation Method of buying his 
printing can benefit from the sort of com- 
petition that any good printer longs to 
engage in—the battle of ingenuity, skill, 
trade and craft wisdom against the handi- 
caps of the price-limit. No runner enjoys 
a race more than a good printer enjoys the 
chance to save some needless production 
cost—and to put that saving toward, say, 
better paper to improve the quality. 

Finally, the printing purchaser who has 
said: “Tell me what you would do in 
order to give me results for this stated 
number of copies, for this appropriated 
sum,” rewards with his order the firm that 
has offered the best money’s worth. 

Literally millions of pieces of printing 
are gathering dust on the shelves today 
because they were too cheap to resist—and 
too cheap-looking to send out with any 
enthusiasm. They are tragedies! Is there 
any real use in a piece of printing that is 
not steadily, even rapidly, being used up? 

Of course, the Appropriation Method is 
regarded as ‘“‘unfair” by the printer who 
makes a practice of under-quoting “at all 
costs.”” His best argument is lost. 

This type of printer has been handing 
back to his customers the profit-margin 
that would have: Guarded against obso- 
lescence in the plant; secured the right 
kind of skilled help in composing room, 
pressroom, and bindery. These profits, so 
grudgingly handed back, would moreover 
have given the printer an incentive to 
take part in idea competition; to pit his 
technical knowledge against his rivals or 
the “expert” handler. Under this method, 





he will find himself absolutely unprepared 
to compete for an order, the price of which 
has been appropriated in advance. 

Unfortunately, there are still plenty of 
printing-buyers who don’t care what they 
get for the lowest price; who are willing 
to ignore the one thing they do know in 
advance—what they can afford to pay; 
who know in fact so little about what they 
actually want with printing that they can’t 
tell what it’s worth to them to go after 
the result efficiently. 

But the Appropriation Method of Buy- 
ing Printing slowly but surely is gaining 
ground. Certainly it offers one solution of 
how to make money in the printing busi- 
ness for oneself—and for the other fellow. 


x * 


Tells How Great Oakes Fell 


Here’s a new form of wedding an- 
nouncement which has attracted a lot of 
interested attention where it has circulated 
—and it has circulated! John Oakes is a 
fine, young salesman for the Russell Sta- 
tionery Company, of Amarillo, Texas. 


PUBLIC SALE 
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Y ALL MY ‘SIN HARNESS, At 
AND ALL OTHER ARTICLES ‘OF VALUF THERETO APPERTAINING. ON 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 18, 1934 


at my place 29 miles west val ore Highway 33, 1349 miles east of Hollywood on 
Highway 66, RFD 1607 Monroe. 


Nothing Held Back, Everything Goes 


All articles guaranteed until delivery 





PERSONAL PROPERTY 
| plug fishing tobacco 
1 address book, 


MACHINERY 


used, complete with tele- 
: phone numbers and cua 
las at Butler 
1 steel bass casting rod oe es 
and other articles too numerous to mention 





Dinner on the Ground 


Dinner will be served on the ground to all who bring their own lunch. 


Ice Cream and Refreshments 
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prices for benefit nites to stock Thompson Post pk pry 


TERMS: 


All bids 2Se and under must be cash. Bankable went pgp irengdenneyMipe 
24°, will be accepted on all larger bids, it 
ed States money 


JOHN ELMER CARES 


COL. a T. Tac a FROSTY a 





























Miss Helen Blanton, an attractive young 
woman (we have John’s word for it), was 
secretary for the president of the company 
until a short time ago. A bunch of cir- 
culars similar to that reproduced came 
along Helen’s street in the hands of a 
thorough distributer boy. 

In the meantime, loving friends had 
volunteered the distribution downtown— 
many of the “wedding announcements” 
were placed in show windows and on the 
walls of public offices. (So far, no word 
has come to either auctioneer or clerk from 
the code authority or Emily Post.) 
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U. T. A. Is Furnishing A-1 Printers . 
Two Cost-System Plans 


FTER many months, United Typoth- 

etae of America, the National 

Code Authority for Division 

A-1, has promulgated two cost- 

finding systems for use by the commercial 

relief printers. Both are subject to review 

and possible revision by National Graphic 

Arts Coérdinating Committee and N.R.A. 

However, the Standard Cost-finding Sys- 

tem is practically the same as the one first 

adopted by the International Printers Cost 

Congress of 1909, and not likely to be 

changed. The Simplified Cost-finding Sys- 

tem is virtually the same document, shorn 
to bare essentials for the small plant. 

Basically, each system consists of two 
elements: items which must be included in 
costs, and other items which must not be 
included. The standard system provides six 
items which must be included: Materials 
used, stock storage and handling expense, 
factory expense, packing-shipping-delivery 
expense, general administrative expense, 
and selling expense. The simplified system 
lumps the same items under three head- 
ings: Materials used, factory expense, gen- 
eral expense. 

Each system lists eight things which are 
charges against profit and not actual costs 
of producing printing. It is specified that 
these items must not be included in figur- 
ing costs: Interest on investment and inter- 


est paid on borrowings; pensions, group 
life insurance, and social benefits ; Federal 
and State taxes based entirely on income; 
losses on stocks, bonds, and other invest- 


Simplified and standard books 
issued. What must be included 


is told here, briefly, yet fully 


The Standard All-Inclusive Hour Cost 
is the gross cost of producing an order of 
ptinting in a shop, including direct labor, 
factory, administrative, selling expenses, 





ACH National Code Authority shall 

declare for its industry uniform prin- 

ciples of accounting and cost finding, 
and shall prescribe a method of account- 
ing and a method of cost finding each in 
conformity with such principles and readily 
adaptable; and each establishment shall 
use a method of accounting and a method 
of cost finding, each of which shall conform 
to the principles declared and be at least 
as detailed and complete as the method 
prescribed, with such variations of applica- 
tion and exceptions as may upon proper 
showing be approved by the National 


Code Authority. From Article I1l—Sec. 26 


ments ; losses on the sale of capital assets ; 





stock storage and handling, 
packing-shipping-delivery. 

The Standard Exclusive 
Hour Cost does not include 
the selling, stock storage and 
handling, and packing-ship- 
ping-delivery, which are all 
charged to each order as sep- 
arate expense. For inventory 
purposes, the Exclusive Hour 
Cost plan is used. 

To find the all-inclusive 
cost figure for each charge- 
able hour, the total cost of a 
department is divided by the 
number of productive hours 
worked in that department. 
The cost of each chargeable 
hour under the exclusive-cost 
plan is figured the same way, 
but omits selling, stock stor- 
age and handling, and pack- 
ing-shipping-delivery. 


The Standard Cost-finding System is 


any research and development relating to 
experiment with machinery and equipment 
(does not apply to research necessary for 
specific orders of printing) ; officers’ sal- 





FTER THE principles and methods of 
accounting and cost finding, and 
the departmental economic-hour 

cost rates and production standards, and 
the cost-determination schedules for the 
industry have been declared and pre- 
scribed, each establishment shall deter- 
mine the cost of its products: 

In conformity with those principles and 
methods of accounting and cost finding; 
or 

Upon departmental economic-hourly 
cost rates and production standards, 
including the cost of all materials used; or 

Upon cost determination schedules. 

From Article I1I—Sec. 26 





aries and drawing accounts 
in excess of some reasonable 
amount for the size and type 
of business ; cost of maintain- 
ing idle plant and equipment 
(facilities which possibly are 
completely shut down). 

While the above tells what 
goes into cost and what does 
not, it does not tell how such 
facts can be used. The stand- 
ard system expounds thirteen 
principles to explain the use 
of the figures thus gathered. 

First of all, the standard 
unit of measurement is the 
productive hour. And where 
hand work is considered, the 
productive man hour is the 
unit; where machine time is 
the important element, the 
productive machine hour is 
the unit used. 


based on the use of the current twelve- 
month average ; adding the current figures 
each month and subtracting those for the 
same month in the previous year. Since it 
is known that monthly costs will fluctuate 
with volume of business, prices are not 
based on actual costs, but upon a set-up 
figure known as Used Cost, stabilized by 
the Reserve for Overhead Account. All 
this means is that a plant may sell its com- 
position, as an example, at $3.50 an hour. 
Some months it may actually cost $3.20 an 
hour, in others it may run $3.75. The Used 
Hour Cost of $3.50 should balance up the 
losses of low-production months against 
the high-production periods. 

In setting up a cost system, the business 
is divided into departments, such as hand 
composition, machine composition, press- 
room, bindery, and so on, as seems best. 
Departmental overhead expense is charged 
to departments incurring it. Depreciation 
is figured at 10 per cent for machines, fur- 
niture, and fixtures, and 25 per cent for 
type. All repairs and maintenance (except 
where so extensive as to prolong the life 
of the equipment) are considered separate 
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Banned From Cost Figures 


The following items shall be specifically excluded from the cost of 


production for code purposes: 


Interest on investment and interest paid on borrowings; 

Pensions, group life insurance, and social benefits; 

Federal and state taxes which are based entirely on income; 

Losses on stocks, bonds, and other investments; 

Losses on sale of capital assets; 

Research and development relating to experiment with machinery 
and equipment (this does not apply to any research or development 
necessary to produce specific orders of printing); 

Officers’ salaries and proprietors’ drawings in excess of a reason- 
able amount for the size and type of the business; 

Cost of maintaining idle plant and equipment. 








expenses and are not included in deprecia- 
tion, which includes installation cost. 

In the All-Inclusive Hour Cost, stock 
storage and handling is combined with the 
packing-shipping-delivery and prorated to 
each factory department. In the Exclusive 
Hour Cost, these items are kept as a sepa- 
rate account and charged on a percentage 
of cost of materials used or pound basis. 

General administrative expense includes 
all executive and clerical salaries, general 
expense, office expense, bad debts, and all 
office fixed expenses. Other divisions are 
subdivided much in the same way. 

General Administrative Expense is pro- 
rated over factory departments, selling, and 
general commercial, in proportion with 
the services rendered which can be traced 
to each department. Selling is prorated 
over each factory department in the All- 
Inclusive Hour Cost and charged to each 
order as a separate item in the Exclusive 
Hour Cost system. The General Commer- 
cial Expense is that part of Total General 
Administrative Expense which is prorated 
over factory departments. 

In the Simplified Cost System, all over- 
head items are lumped under the heading 
“Total General Expense” and prorated to 
each factory department. 

Factory expense is separated into two 
groups, fixed and current expenses. Fixed 
expense includes the rent, heat, insurance, 
taxes, and depreciation. Current expense 
includes all wages, light, power, spoilage, 
departmental direct supplies and expense, 
machine metal waste, and such other gen- 
eral factory cost items which cannot be 
charged directly to any department. These 
items are charged direct to departments 
incurring them when possible, and others 
are prorated over all departments accord- 
ing to the degree of use or benefit. 

The key form of the cost system is the 
individual order summary, to which the 
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daily time reports from all departments are 
posted. It ties in the cost system with the 
standard accounting system. Akin to it is 
the summary of department costs for the 
month (9H). Daily, weekly, and monthly 
individual payroll sheets are also used, as 
are monthly reports of chargeable and non- 
chargeable hours for hand and machine 
departments. The yearly record of costs 
and production helps to analyze the figures 
gathered on Form 9H, and spotlights efh- 
ciency of departmental management. The 
perpetual inventory record keeps materials 
purchased and used on tap for reference. 

In the simplified system, the instruction 
envelope, individual order summary, daily 
time reports, chargeable and non-charge- 
able hours record, and Form 9HA furnish 
all the data required. 

The foregoing is, of course, just a brief 
description of what is included in each of 
the cost systems. Careful study of the pam- 
phlets describing them, recently issued by 
the United Typothetae of America, is nec- 
essary in starting such systems. 

It is interesting to note that the Simpli- 
fied Cost-finding System is essentially the 
same as that described and illustrated in 
the article by Jack Tarrant in THE INLAND 
PRINTER, November, 1933, issue. Where 
Tarrant combined the instruction envelope, 
individual order summary, and combined 
daily time report in one, the U. T. A. sys- 
tem has three separate forms. 

Rereading Tarrant’s article should ena- 
ble any printer to understand and to instal 
the simplified system. It is not antici- 
pated that anyone will be required to use 
three separate forms when one provides 
the required data, since the forms used are 
merely the means to the end. 

Printers who have read THE INLAND 
PRINTER'S series of articles on cost finding 
in the numbers from February, 1934, to 
August, 1934, inclusive, should have no 





difficulty in operating the standard system. 
It goes much further, of course, than the 
simplified one, and is designed for use by 
larger plants with more diversified opera- 
tions and sharper departmental divisions. 
It is intended to provide cost information 
on a greater variety of operations than is 
likely to occur in small shops, and to assure 
proper charging of costs under the more 
complex conditions prevailing in the larger 
establishments. 

Careful study of the foregoing articles, 
checked by the outlines of requirements 
supplied in the U. T. A. booklets because 
of their legal authority, should enable a 
printer of average intelligence to set up a 
system and order that will pass muster. 

As THE INLAND PRINTER’S discussions 
pointed out, use of facts uncovered by a 
cost-finding system merely as a basis for 
accurate pricing takes advantage of only a 
small part of the benefits offered. Other 
uses far outweigh price base. Leaks dis- 
closed by a cost system can be corrected, 
making possible the economic minimum 
cost which enables the plant to meet higher 
wages and other increases without com- 
parable rise in the price of printing—an 
important consideration, since the sharp 
upward price trends must surely reduce 
volume or “‘scare’”’ business to competing 
processes. A cost-finding system also pro- 
vides a leveling and lowering of hour costs 
by disclosing non-chargeable time. 

It provides facts to guide management 
in equipping a plant with new, economic 
machinery, that is, machines best suited to 
produce the major portion of the concern’s 
products at the lowest unit cost. Again, 
averages for the industry may be used for 
comparison in determining whether the 
establishment is producing economically. 

It should be stressed that the basis of 
cost finding is accuracy. It is for this rea- 
son that standard forms are recommended. 
These have been worked out over twenty- 
five years as best providing information 
required. For the same good reason, clock- 
printed time records, rather than the hand 
written, are recommended. Clock records 
are not easily “doctored,” a consideration 
in event of necessity to prove costs. 

The code provides that prices may be 
figured in one of three ways, on the print- 
er’s known costs (figured out according to 
either of the above systems), on the Price 
Determination Schedule, or upon economic 
hour rates and production schedules when 
declared in the region where the plant is 
located. One of the latter two must be used 
where an establishment is now starting its 
cost system, unless approval of past rec- 
ords can be secured. The advantage to the 
printer in basing his prices on his own 
costs is in direct proportion to his shop’s 
efficiency. Both the Price Determination 
Schedule and the economic hour rates are 
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based on averages in which efficient and 
inefficient plants are lumped together. 

The use of the alternative methods is 
recommended during the period of accu- 
mulating cost data because the normal fluc- 
tuations may place an establishment at a 
competitive disadvantage should its vol- 
ume for the preceding month be low. 

Copies of the booklets and sets of forms 
to be used in operating the two cost sys- 
tems were distributed to regionals of Divi- 
sion A-1 during August. It is anticipated 
that these agencies will order sufficient sets 
for distribution to all printers during the 
coming weeks. Price lists are included so 
printers may order quantities of the forms 
or electros for printing their own. 

Some zone federations, which had pre- 
viously printed the principles of cost find- 
ing in booklet form, are merely reprinting 
them, including necessary revisions in the 
text to make them correspond. 


COST SYSTEM WAS CREATED 25 YEARS AGO 


IME and again THE INLAND PRINTER 
Thas praised the commendable activities 
of the United Typothetae of America. It 
has always been quick to point out those 
services which are most helpful to printers, 
and urged readers to make use of them. 

While the association’s early years were 
taken up with the labor problems of the 
printing industry, it found time for the 
beginnings of some of the splendid educa- 
tional enterprises which have marked its 
career. It has originated some activities and 
been the custodian of others. It has been 
a good mother to all, and they have grown 
up to be blessings to the industry. 

With the code-accented interest in cost 
systems, greater emphasis today is being 
put on the Standard Cost System. It is not 
the child of Typothetae, except by adop- 
tion. The International Printers Cost Con- 





FINISH THE JOB WITHOUT FURTHER DELAY 





Put into place at once the two main planks now “up in the air." 
One—Government enforcement of hours and wages, and 
the other—employers' voluntary compliance and cooperation 


one last July we have been at work try- 
ing to get our industry on an even base 
—on the right road to better conditions. 
Many, and trying, have been our setbacks. 
Maybe we hoped for more than we had rea- 
son to expect. Perhaps the code ~ 

covered far too much ground. & 
Maybe it was (and is) too com- 
plicated. But, surely, by this 
time we should know wherein 
the code is wanting or what 
will or will not “work.” 

Previous to the designing of 
the new bridge, we all had to™ 
use the old trail through “Pov- | 
erty Gulch,” either voluntarily 
or involuntarily. Those of us 
who wanted to play the game 
“square,” were actually forced 
to meet the cut-throat prices or 
below-cost practices of printers 
who “wanted to go it alone” 
and do just as they jolly well 
pleased, whether we liked it or 
not. We were in a bad fix. The 
very industry itself was threat- 
ened with bankruptcy, the large 
and small establishments alike. 
And then—came the code. The code was 
drawn up by our own leaders, or the duly 
elected, delegated men. They worked hard— 
and long—for us. The code is a good docu- 
ment. But, its administration is being ham- 
pered by too much red tape. Too much ruling, 
or lack of ruling, as the case may be. 

Our industry decided to bridge “Poverty 
Gulch.” The old trail was too hazardous. A 
new road had to be built, and a bridge with 
strong pillars constructed. The pillars are 
sound. The bridge floor, sturdy and strong, 
is about completed—all but two planks— 
and upon these planks depend the completion 





of the structure. To make the code succeed, 
we must have more voluntary compliance by 
employers (big and little alike) and less of 
the mandatory rulings, fewer edicts. In other 
words, we, ourselves, must see to it that the 
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plank of voluntary compliance is put in its 
place quickly. And, the Government, through 
N.R.A., must give us its co6peration in the 
enforcement of hour and wage provisions of 
the code. Those of us who are living up to 
these provisions must not be penalized for 
our honesty by those who will not obey the 
law. There can be no middle ground. 

And the cost of building the bridge that 
leads to success must be paid for in equitable 
measure by all, because it is being builded 
for the use and the good of all. The two 
main planks have been “up in the air” too 
long.—FRANK CRONK, Denver, Colorado. 








gresses, in Chicago in 1909 and St. Louis 
in 1910, gave American printers this won- 
derful cost system. Typothetae did not 
sponsor the congresses, although many of 
the Typothetae leaders took part. 

But it was not until the “Ben Franklin 
Movement,’ which grew out of the con- 
gresses, came near to running away with 
the newly created cost-finding system that 
Typothetae, at the 1913 Denver meeting, 
bargained for the responsibility of mother- 
ing and managing the brain child. 

When many lusty Ben Franklin clubs 
seemed likely to sweep our entire country, 
the Typothetae awoke from its lethargy. It 
made good use of the cost system, and 
hundreds of printers installed it. The first 
composite statement of departmental costs 
appeared in 1913 and, to the credit of the 
association, an annual statement of this 
kind has appeared since. 

Out of the cost system grew Typoth- 
etae’s Standard Accounting System, which 
interlocks with the books of account. This, 
in our opinion, is the Typothetae’s greatest 
achievement. Today it is the model for 
similar accounting systems used in other 
industries throughout the country. 

The cost system is closely bound up with 
the code’s development. For the first time 
in years, the industry is given the oppor- 
tunity to know what it is costing it to pro- 
duce. It is a fine testimonial to the great 
work done by the International Cost Con- 
gresses in 1909 and 1910 that Typothetae 
has today again approved its work as the 
Standard Cost-finding System of the indus- 
try, and has published a Simplified Cost- 
finding System based on the same program. 

Just about the same time, the educa- 
tion committee conceived the celebrated 
“Three-Year Plan,” undertaken with the 
financial help of supply interests. It was 
that campaign for better knowledge and 
business standards which raised Typoth- 
etae’s membership from its few hundred 
plants in 1918 to 5,150 in 1921, and still 
stands as the high-water mark of Typoth- 
etae influence. 

Barred from Typothetae’s activities by 
the code, the educational program is going 
on to bigger, better things, thanks, in a 
large measure, to Harry L. Gage, under 
the sponsorship of the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts. The industry in the past 
has shown its appreciation of the value 
and need for this work and will continue 
to support it, since it is insurance in better 
operating conditions and lower costs. 

The educational program being carried 
on by the A. I. G. A. is wholly dependent 
upon voluntary contributions to defray its 
cost. The worth of the work is such that 
the industry will be quick to meet the call. 
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The Franklin Printing Catalog 


uR old friend, Roy T. Porte—the friend of every printer 
who will grasp his outstretched hand—hit the ceiling 
when he read our August issue. We printed on Page 19 a let- 
ter from a reader to the effect that he wouldn’t be responsible 
for the collection of a bill from a fellow printer for a copy of 
Friend Porte’s Franklin Printing Catalog. Indeed, the item con- 
tained a line to the effect that the fellow from whom collection 
was to be made would probably read his prices from a prayer 
book, which in the humble judgment of the Editor is—inferen- 
tially, at least—testimony to the value of Porte’s famous book. 

We can account for Friend Porte’s unfortunate translation of 
the king’s English in which the item was written only by realiz- 
ing the stress of the times and his natural desire to make hay 
while the sun shines. This is commendable. We can understand 
his feelings; in the same circumstances, we would feel as he 
does. The alternative to the reason given for Friend Porte’s rise 
to the ceiling may be the opportunity the reference gave him to 
encourage us to translate it into language impossible of mis- 
understanding. 

Well, whatever the motive behind Friend Porte’s kick, and 
however plain we regard the language of the fellow who didn’t 
want to be out of pocket delivering the good book, Porte wins. 

In view of his acquaintance with the book, also in view of 
what printers using it for years have said about it, the Editor 
cannot but feel that it is a good investment. It would seem to 
be a life saver for the printer who is at sea or uncertain about 
his costs, also an ever-ready double check for the one who keeps 
cost records and knows—or thinks he knows—what he should 
sell his product for. What more need be said, could be said? 

Indeed, the only angle of the whole business affecting Porte’s 
book we have not liked has been the effort in some quarters to 
force its purchase by every printer. We are confident Porte is 
not responsible for that, and we are not saying those who are 
(or were) have been actuated by any but the best intentions. 
We have felt all along, however, that it would be better if com- 
pliance were more generally sought through the education and 
the stressing of the individual's own interest—if the threat of 
“you must”’ had been less frequently heard. 

We would not want to stand good for the collection of $60 
for a copy of the Holy Bible delivered to some known deadbeat. 
We haven't forgotten the religious persecutions of the Dark 
Ages and, much as we regard the advantages of reading the 
Good Book, would not want to be a party to forcing anyone to 
buy, even to read it. 

The objective of better competitive conditions has been mate- 
rially advanced during the past twenty or thirty years through 
the educational work of U. T. A. and other associations. The 
same kind of work should be continued—indeed, N.R.A. gives 
opportunity for tremendously accelerating results. 

Shall we, in the interests of our industry, make use of the 
great opportunity, or shall we muff it by breeding rebellion 
through setting up opposition with too great use of Commands 
and Threats? 
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Printing Trades Unions and Radicalism 


ewig the best traditions of the American Federation of 
Labor, the printing trades unions have so far maintained a 
relatively conservative attitude in the country’s present indus- 
trial restlessness. Radical leadership seems not to have gained 
much of a foothold, and members are giving little encourage- 
ment to those who would lead them into radicalism. 

The strike continues to be the unions’ principal weapon. It is 
the natural right of every man to quit his job if he so desires, 
but such a right does not carry with it the right to prevent others, 
who may wish to work, from continuing at their jobs. Attempts 
at such interferences with the rights of others always bring on 
disturbances which too often attain the dimensions of riots. In 
most cases, rioting loses the strike and alienates the moral sup- 
port of citizens who otherwise are sympathetic but who con- 
demn the practices of intimidation, hoodlumism, racketeering, 
assaults, and other means of violence. Labor’s greatest and most 
lasting gains, particularly in the graphic arts, have been made 
over the conference table, where intelligence, reason, logic, and 
the marshalling of facts have always gotten more for labor than 
strikes ever did. In the face of such experience, that leadership 
and that membership which takes the more conservative attitude, 
and abjures the uneconomic and violent strike so often advo- 
cated by radicals, will advance union labor’s cause vastly more 
rapidly and effectively. If union labor today finds its ranks deci- 
mated and in need of membership, it may be well for it to 
reflect upon the ineffectiveness of the strike in the past. A 
change of policy from use of the weapon of violence to that of 
reason is more certain to hasten the day when industry will rec- 
ognize the principle that the fruit of toil should go in fair share 
to employment as well as to management and ownership. Let 
us have a new deal in industrial relations in the graphic arts ; as 
intelligent men and women, let us exercise our intelligence 
rather than our fists in working out our respective fair shares of 
the gains of toil and investment. 


George H. Carter, Printer 


HILE a man is still in harness, his achievements are taken 
Ec much for granted. Few appreciate his ability and 
the value of his service until he has gone on to bigger things. 

George H. Carter is singularly notable, in that acclamation 
came to him as a result of his work for the industry early in his 
term as Public Printer of the United States. This is not strange. 
Carter regarded his office as more than an administrative func- 
tion. He looked upon it as a service to the entire industry, as 
well as to Government departments. 

Carter’s service to the Government in the printing field goes 
back eleven years earlier than the thirteen he served as head of 
the Government Printing Office. In 1910, he was secretary of 
the Printing Investigation Commission ; the next year he became 
clerk of the Joint Congressional Commission on Printing. Dur- 
ing the ten years he held that position, he was also secretary of 
the Paper Specification commission. The savings made on his 
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recommendations, in both positions, were unequaled in the 
history of the Government Printing Office. 

It was little wonder, then, that his appointment as Public 
Printer in 1921 was approved without reference to committee. 
His value in the office was already known to the members of 
Congress charged with appropriating Federal printing funds. 

In the ensuing thirteen years, he has constantly developed 
new ways of reaching higher standards of product, always coup- 
ling such increased efficiency and better product with lower 
cost. One of the things he established was the research division 
and testing-control laboratory. Founded primarily to stabilize 
the quality of materials purchased by the Government Printing 
Office, results were made known to the entire industry, thus con- 
stantly improving the standards of the entire industry. 

Along with this, Carter reconstructed the entire Government 
Printing Office on engineering lines for smooth, swift produc- 
tion. As part of the program, he modernized the mechanical 
equipment, until the plant is one of the finest in the world for 
quantity and quality production. 

In thirteen years, Carter has expended $151,834,274 of Gov- 
ernment funds, all of which has been accounted for. He has 
given the Government a constantly increased output at a pro- 
gressively lower cost. 

Labor, too, owes Carter a tremendous debt, for he has done 
much to improve the condition of the workmen on his staff. In 
1924, he brought about collective bargaining (arbitration). He 
established a training school for apprentices which is without a 
peer. War veterans and women employes have received every 
consideration. An emergency hospital, cafeteria, and employe 
insurance are other benefits he has made available. 

The record could go on for pages, reciting the many services 
George H. Carter has performed for the industry. Carter will 
go on to greater service to the industry, though, were he to 
retire today, he would go down in history as one of the indus- 
try’s greatest men. 

No praise his fellow craftsmen in the graphic arts can give 
him would be too great, for Carter has given them even more. 


A Statistical Foundation 


N URGENT NEED of the graphic arts industries, which the 
code may be able to supply, is the organization and func- 
tioning of a central fact-finding agency to apprize the industries 
of their relative activities so that individual establishments and 
collective groups may énow at all times the status of graphic 
arts affairs. Such a statistical foundation ought to be able to tell 
the industries week by week of the volume of business, the 
purchases of materials, the productive hours of all kinds, the 
per cent of machine units in operation, and other equally valu- 
able information for management. 

The broadcasting at regular intervals, for instance, of the 
degree of printing volume might assist to correct the evil of 
price cutting. If printers understood that the volume of printing 
was running at 50 per cent of the industries’ capacity, the indi- 
vidual who was running 10 per cent above that at a right price 
would doubtless be content; the one running at 10 per cent 
below without a profit margin would likely attempt to sell his 
work at a better price. In countless other ways could the infor- 
mation from such a foundation be used to the advantage of the 
industries. Had we now such an institution, there would not be 





so much confusion about economic-hour costs, selling prices, 
and production standards. If we ever hope intelligently to fully 
understand our markets and to stabilize our prices, we need 
more facts about our own operations. 

Other great industries have found such statistical institutions 
of the greatest value and that the money necessary to maintain 
them is several times returned in the greater safety surrounding 
their operations. Our present code provides for gathering from 
the industries such information. The organization of such a ser- 
vice ought not long be delayed. 


The October Conventions 


ECAUSE of its central location, Chicago has once again been 
B selected for the annual conventions of the United Typothe- 
tae of America, the Trade Typographers, Advertising Typog- 
raphers, and others of the graphic arts trade associations. The 
week of October 15 to 20 will bring together the leaders of 
these industries for the purpose of accounting for the steward- 
ship of their codes, of bidding for the ratification of their acts, 
and of proposing changes designed to improve and strengthen 
the scheme for industrial recovery. Unless the conditions radi- 
cally change during the next month, the delegations are bound 
to be more skeptical than a year ago. It will not be strange if 
they ‘‘view with alarm” more vigorously than they will “point 
with pride” to what has been done. 

Wise leadership will face the facts frankly, and at the con- 
ventions will try to inaugurate such plans as will salvage the 
best and most practical provisions. From the beginning, many 
leaders have been convinced that the code as finally evolved 
was too ambitious; a simpler arrangement would have been 
better and would have gotten us farther towards recovery in 
less time. If the Government is to abandon the N.R.A. by the 
time the trial period is over, the graphic arts conventions may 
well devote most of their time to a more possible and practical 
structure for industrial regulation. 

For forty years, our industries have been striving to make 
effective as universally as possible voluntary self-governing reg- 
ulations, evidence enough of the recognition of the industries’ 
needs. They got along pretty well with their trade customs, 
codes of ethics, cost systems and accounting systems, but needed 
somewhere in the scheme of things a touch of law to make the 
unruly and recalcitrant behave. Perhaps our experience with the 
N.R.A. may point out a way of obtaining this “touch of law” 
without the necessity of taking on all the elaborate and expen- 
sive machinery. All the valuable things that have been evolved 
may yet be saved and undoubtedly built into the remodeled 
structure. This may be the real work of the October conventions. 


Quads and Spaces 


COMMITTEE Of strikers demanding shorter hours, a shorter 
A week, and a minimum wage were told by a Pennsylvania 
manufacturer to take the factory and run it and pay him a salary 
as a salesman. The committee balked because of lack of mana- 
gerial experience. Ownership, management, and labor—all have 
their troubles. Let us be more sympathetic and reasonable. 


Time to dust off the holly border and get your customer to 
thinking about Christmas. Ought to be some good pickings 
along that line this year. 

















Prospects Do Not Duck These Shots 


LLIS PARKER BUTLER wrote the inim- 
itable story, “Pigs is Pigs’’—most 
of us, one time or another, have 
been on wild-goose chases—this is 

The Tale of a Duck, or, rather, twelve of 
‘em! Printer-readers, whether they hunt or 
not (no, we're not refer- 
ring to the perpetual hunt 
for business), will appre- 
ciate this article because of 
the unusual printing-pro- 
ducing plan behind it, and 
also because reproduction 
of the various pieces used 
will suggest to them mate- 
rial with which to ‘“‘go and 
do likewise.” 

Harvey C. Kendall, busi- 
ness manager of The Rotar- 
ian Magazine, Chicago, 1s 
a good hunter—as to both 
ducks and business. When 
it was announced that the 
October issue was to have 
a special cover illustration 
of wild ducks, painted by Bishop, and a 
feature story on duck hunting by Donald 
Hough, illustrated by Tony Sarg, it was 
“duck soup” for Kendall. 

There are twelve firms in the United 
States manufacturing firearms and shells 
for sportsmen. Imagine the pleased aston- 
ishment of the wives of the executives 
interested when something like this took 
place in various cities: 

“Quack! Quack! Quack!” 

Then a ring at the door, followed by 
the laughing voice of the expressman, 
“Here’s a nice, fat duck for you, 
Mrs. Doe.” 

“But I didn’t order any duck. 
There must be some mistake.” 

“No, Ma'am, it’s for you all 
right. There’s your name right 
there on the crate.” 

“Well, bring it in—although 
I don’t know where in the world 
I’m going to put it, alive and all 
as it is.” More quacking as Mrs. 
Duck is temporarily ensconced in 
the garage. 

Now for a quick jump to the 
executive’s office, where a wire 
reaches Doe, reading, ‘“There’s a 
present from us waiting for you 
at home.—Signed Rotarian, Ken- 





Top, right, is the message that went 
with the live duck. In the center is the 
one featuring actual buckshot decora- 


tions. Around it is the duck-call one 
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dall.”” Follow this with a close-up of Doe, 
Mrs. Doe, and all the little Does at home 
that evening reading the message that was 
in the envelope attached to the bird. 
From now on the scene is laid at the 
executive’s office, where soon after a broad- 
side comes in, covered with 
buckshot, in which is inter- 
spersed the title, ‘Deadly 
or ‘dud’-ly shots.” When it 
is opened up, to a 17 by 23- 
inch spread, it tells a story 
of results from advertising 
in The Rotarian Magazine. 
It is a ‘“weighty” argument. 
It’s only a few days later 
that Doe receives an actual 
duck-call, sent by express, 
attached by a strong wire to 
a heavy 13 by 10 manila 
envelope. Inside is another 
big broadside, ‘“Yes, We're 
Sending Out the Call Now 
for the great October Spe- 
cial Hunting Issue of The 
Rotarian.’ Printed on double-thick green 
cover-stock, with a full-color proof of the 
October cover tipped in, its appeal is very 
powerful. Typical Kendall copy tells the 


story—space rates are given. 
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Following quickly, by first-class mail, 
an exploded shell comes to Doe—one of 
the brand he manufactures, of course. On 
the reverse side of the address tag, in red 
and blue ink, is the following message: 
“NOT loaded with GUNPOWDER. This 
shell is loaded with a bull’s-eye idea for 
a crack-shot advertiser.” Rolled up in the 
shell is an appeal in distinctly hunter's 
language, “Somehow ya can’t get action 
out o’ empty shells . Ya can load yo'r 
own advertising shells an’ we'll fire ’em 
blast-o! at ROTARIANS an’ you'll git 
plenty action.’”’ Printed on heavy brown 
kraft, size 334 by 1834, in red and black 
ink, with a heavy red and black border 
on the reverse side, the shell inclosure is 
almost as unusual and intriguing as the 
idea itself. Response of advertising pros- 
pects to the novelty was immediately felt. 





© better hunting. More later 
Rotarian Magazine 
Harvey C. Kendall 
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All of the printing was done by the 
Carl Gorr Printing Company, 2619 North 
Ashland Avenue, Chicago. 

A few days pass; Doe's secretary hands 
him still another mailing from Kendall— 
this time a copy of the August issue of 
The Rotarian in a decorated issue envel- 
ope. With it (both by first-class mail) is 
a letter, “Dear Mr. Doe—here is the 
August issue of The Rotarian . . . Rotar- 
tan readers are live sportsmen, and it 
won't be long now until they will lay 
aside that golf club for a shotgun and 
move out of the bunker and into a blind. 
When they do, make sure they know how 
much your equipment will add to their 
enjoyment .. .” 

While Doe's thoughts still are inter- 
polated with blank shells and duck calls 
and Rotarian Magazines—zip! Still some- 





| Copy selling advertis- 
ing is printed on the 
long narrow slip and 
rolled up inside of the 
shell. No man could 
resist opening it up to 
read the bull's-eye idea 


thing more from Kendall, this time an 
advance proof of the Hough duck-hunting 
article that is to appear in the October 
issue, with Tony Sarg at his best in inim- 
itable illustration. And, of course, a letter. 

But is the irrepressible Kendall through? 
He is not. Two more alluring letters fol- 
low at short intervals—with the contract 
blanks and rate cards in support. 

As to results—it’s too early to tell. Even 
the delicious duck isn’t enough to cause 
Doe to get his advertising agency on the 
night phone and order that full page in 
color. But we'll be surprised if the Octo- 
ber Rotarian doesn't have at least a couple 
of firearm and shell ads in it! 


Compounding of Words Makes a Language 





Richer and Much More Expressive 


OMPOUNDING of words increases the 
wealth of a language. To some it is 
a joke, to others a deep mystery; and only 
to the select few is it known in its true 
bearing, as a method of expanding power 
of speech. These remarks apply to employ- 
ment of compounding in written or in the 
printed expression of ideas. In ordinary, 
everyday speech compounding is practiced, 
more or less unconsciously. What in print 
has to be done through use of hyphen or 
solidification of words is done in speech 
by timing and vocal stress. We say ‘‘steam- 
boat”’ or ‘‘railway” faster than we say “big 
boat” or “long way.” 

Two headlines encountered recently in 
newspapers illustrate the manner in which 
in English we are piling words together. 
One of these stands over an article report- 
ing the arrest of a person suspected of 
having robbed the cash drawer of a café; 
and it runs, “Beer Garden Theft Suspect 
Held.” Now here are four nouns strung 
together to describe one person. The other 
headline names a force which is influenc- 
ing the stock market: “Rediscount Rate 
Rise Fear Turns Curb Irregular.” The 
meaning is, fear of a rise in the rate for 
rediscounting. The headline writers cer- 
tainly are “doing something’’ to the lan- 
guage. The demand for compression leads 
to strange uses and combinations of words. 
These words, as strung together without 
syntactic indications, happen to fall into a 
combination whose meaning will never be 
missed. But there are many combinations 
in which, to avoid ambiguity, it is neces- 
sary to indicate the unusual tie-up. 

The first example that turns up is in the 
printing of a query addressed by a news- 
paper reader to the conductor of an eti- 
quette “‘colyume.” The querist, being ‘‘in 
mourning,’ wants to know if clothes all 
of black are needed. It was printed this 
way: “I am a little uncertain as to whether 
or not all black clothes are suitable . . .” 
As the words stand, that means ‘“‘all clothes 
that are black.” But the real meaning is, 
“clothes that are all black’’—or, “all-black 
clothes.’’ Some clothes that are black might 
be quite unsuitable. The querist being, as 
the letter shows, a lady, it is certain she 
could not with perfect propriety appear in 
black trousers, and which, of course, would 
have to be included in ‘‘all black clothes.” 
If the point is not clear, there will be no 
use in laboring it. 

Now, just by way of strengthening our 
hold on the prime essentials, let us pause 
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just a moment, interrupting our progress, 
if any, to look at a couple of examples. 
The first, “paper box”’ and “‘paper-box,”’ is 
decidedly elementary. It is so simple, its 
import is apt to be missed. A paper box is 
a box made of paper. “Paper’’ is here an 
adjective; “a paper box’’ matches “a big 
box,” ‘‘a strong box,” “a useful box.’’ But 
“paper-box’’ is “something else again.” 
“Paper” is here a noun. It is hooked up 
with another noun to give a new sense, 
that of a box for holding paper or papers. 
It may or may not be a box made of paper ; 
it may be of wood, or leather, or tin. How 
can any one say the hyphen ‘‘doesn’t mat- 
ter’? I should suppose any one who can 
read at all must perceive the distinction 
between “‘paper box’’ and “'‘paper-box,”’ 
independently of context. 

And again, consider the compound word 
““fine-tooth comb.” ‘‘Comb”’ is the starting 
word. What kind of a comb? A fine-tooth 
comb ; a comb with fine teeth. Now, sup- 
pose a half-literate person tries to write 
that. He knows there was one of those 
funny hyphen-things in it; he can’t be so 
sure just how it was placed. But he is cer- 
tainly going to show how much he knows 
—and he jabs a hyphen into the combina- 
tion, making it “fine tooth-comb.” That 
can mean only one thing, a tooth-comb 
that is fine. The hyphen makes one word 
of two: “‘tooth-comb,” a comb for teeth. 
The double sense of ‘tooth,’ as a human 
being’s tooth and the “‘tooth” of a comb, 
is responsible for the difficulty. 

These are kindergarten examples, to be 
sure; but you might be surprised to know 
how many persons of ordinary intelligence 
and education stick and stumble on these 
things. I have letters from proofreaders 
who not only do not understand these mat- 
ters but actually do not know how to start 
analyzing them. Why do not some of our 
higher-grade proofroom workers help to 
straighten these things out by writing let- 
ters for the department? (No, I am not 
squealing for help; I can handle the situa- 
tion myself—but it has been my dream for 
a long time to make Proofroom a forum, 
not a one-man affair.) 

Let’s turn back to the line on which we 
started out. Here are some examples from 
actual print; they are all headlines. First, 
“Children Provide Funeral for Boy-Kid- 
napper’s Victim.” “Boy-kidnapper would 
be one who kidnaps boys. The combina- 
tion is a noun describing a person by his 
actions, and a noun naming the object of 
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the action. There is a syntactic element. 
But the article was not about a person who 
kidnapped boys; it was about a boy who 
kidnapped another child. “Boy” is here 
used as an adjective, and of course the cor- 
rect form would be “boy kidnapper.” 

Now, look at these two heads used over 
articles on the same happening: ‘Trusty 
Kills Girl-Slayer,”’ “Trusty Kills Girl Fugi- 
tive from Prison.” A girl-slayer can be 
only one who slays girls; a girl fugitive is 
a fugitive who is a girl. This is well worth 
noticing, because so many who make rules 
for office guidance recommend the hyphen 
when two nouns in opposition are brought 
together. The rule covers entirely too much 
ground; it doesn’t always work. 

Another headline: ‘First Ladies’ Dress 
Salesman Dies.’’ On the face of it, without 
illumination by context, this would mean 
the first salesman handling dresses for the 
ladies is dead. In reality, the idea was that 
a salesman who had sold dresses to the 
wives of Presidents (‘‘First-ladies’”) was 
dead. The form in which the headline was 
printed was only one of three in which the 
same sequence of words might be run. 
And the others: ‘First Ladies’-Dress Sales- 
man,” “‘First-Ladies’ Dress Salesman.” I 
am not urging one style ahead of another, 
but merely suggesting that any one who 
sets out to make compounding rules for a 
shop has a whole lot of slants and angles 
to consider before tackling the job. 

Just another pick-up, and we're through. 
Over a newspaper picture this line was run: 
“Gloom Chasing Their Job.’” Applying the 
familiar test, these words, without context, 
would mean “gloom is chasing their job.” 
Actually, the idea is that persons shown in 
the picture are the gloom-chasers ; gloom- 
chasing, the chasing (away) of gloom, is 
their particular job. 

Yes, this is old ground. We have gone 
over it many times. But there will be no 
clearing of the confusion until it has been 
gone over many, many more times. 


x * 
Old-Timer Emphasizes Selling 


It is always interesting to get the view- 
point of an old-timer in the printing busi- 
ness who has kept up with the forward 
sweep of progress. One such is Charles H. 
Bishop, now resident at the Union Printers 
Home, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

He has been a reader of THE INLAND 
PRINTER for the last thirty-five years and 
declares that its articles on selling printing 
are among the most helpful information 
any printer could ask. He suggests that 
perhaps articles on buying printing, from 
the buyer’s view, might prove of great 
value to the salesman, the compositor, and 
the pressman, in helping them to better fit 
their efforts to the customer’s needs. 
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Bishop adds that printers should cease 
speaking of the “changes” which have oc- 
curred in the industry during the last forty- 
five years, and realize that it has in reality 
been a revolution. This is due not alone to 
the introduction of typesetting machines, 
nor to the rapid advance in press equip- 
ment. These things are important, he com- 
ments, but equally so is shifting fashion 
in typography. 

Women’s styles do not change any more 
rapidly than do typographic ones, Bishop 
goes on, suggesting a comparison of the 
fashions of forty-five years ago, or even 
twenty-five, ten, or five years ago with those 
which are in vogue today. 

Twenty-five years ago, he recalls, Chel- 
tenham was a popular type and “some 
shops continue to use it,” while twenty 
years earlier, the printer with the strongest 
wrists and fingers for twisting rules in gro- 
tesque shapes was considered the superior 


artist. ‘Today the one that places the type 
most effectively for easy reading wins.” 

Bishop learned the trade in the Missouri 
Valley and started traveling in the Nine- 
ties. He has worked in a thousand shops 
of many sizes and combinations of type 
and presses. Thousands of dollars, possi- 
bly millions, have been lost through mis- 
management and other causes in the plants 
he has graced, he reports. And he has as- 
sociated with every conceivable grade of 
printer, from “‘pica” to genius. 

One of the latter, he recalls, was H. 
Clay Earle, a prize winner in a 1908 con- 
test of THE INLAND PRINTER. Wallace 
Kibbee, San Francisco, whose work was 
quite often reproduced in THE INLAND 
PRINTER, is another lifelong friend. An- 
other is Ed Stutes, Spokane, Washington, 
whose typographic specimens were noted 
for boldness, vigor, and punch. Truly a 
gallant and brilliant company. 


Fine Insert on the Facing Page Was Printed 
by Unusual Plant in Small Town 


ee DOESN’T usually expect as beauti- 
ful a piece of work as the four-color 
insert shown on opposite page to come out 
of a town of about 5,000 people. Yet that 
is the population of Birmingham, Michi- 
gan, where the piece was produced. 

The Birmingham Eccentric,. which did 
the work for the Buick Motor Car Com- 
pany, of Detroit (prepared for them by 
the Campbell-Ewald Company), is one of 
those surprises of printerdom which crop 
up every once in a while and cause owners 
of some of the big-city plants to do some 
sober thinking. 

Founded fifty-six years ago as a weekly 
newspaper, the Eccentric jogged along just 
like any other suburban sheet until 1920, 
when the present owner, George R. Aver- 
ill, took it over. Then things began to hap- 
pen, of which the insert is but one of many 
definite indications. 

Today the plant has in its employ about 
forty people, dividing the work into 30 
per cent for publishing the newspaper and 
70 per cent for the production of commer- 
cial printing. And specializing in this last 
named as “merchandising printers,’’ a staff 
of trained artists, layout men, and copy- 
writers is kept continuously busy. Yet the 
newspaper division is in no way neglected. 
For two years—1926-1927—the Eccentric 
was the second in total advertising volume 
among weekly newspapers in the nation! 

Situated twelve miles from Detroit and 
seven miles south of Pontiac, four sales- 
men cover these two cities, from which the 
largest part of the business comes. A spe- 
cial telephone line connects the plant with 


the city of Detroit. Two delivery automo- 
biles are employed to carry printed matter 
to surrounding towns. 

Perhaps one of the best ways to learn 
the secret of this firm’s success is to quote 
Averill’s own words: ‘““We do not try to 
compete for the standard printing forms— 
there is too much competition in this type 
of work. So we go on the theory that our 
biggest task is to create. We work in two 
shifts, so that we can rush work through 
when needed. {The italics are ours.—Eb. } 

“Our plant is small compared to the 
larger city printers. We take no pride in 
mete size, anyway. We love our work, and 
really work at it. All through the depres- 
sion we have been able to keep going with 
little loss of time.’ [The reader can fur- 
nish his own italics here.—ED. } 

Starting in life as an apprentice machin- 
ist, Averill worked on the Great Lakes as 
a machinist, later going to sea, where at 
twenty-six he was chief engineer of a trans- 
Atlantic steamer. 

Sixteen years ago he quit to take up 
newspaper work in Detroit. Averill is a 
past-president of the Michigan Press Asso- 
ciation and now is chairman of the admin- 
istration committee for Divisions A-2-A-5 
in the state of Michigan. 

With his characteristic modesty, Averill 
gives most of the credit for development 
of the printing department to his twenty- 
six-year-old brother, Paul, who now has 
full charge of sales, including newspaper 
advertising. Paul is personally responsible, 
with Claude G. Walker, shop superinten- 
dent, for the specimen insert. 
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aces Printing Salesmen 


Under Microscope 


FTER ALL the discussion of profits 
and Josses, of methods and of 
practices in the printing busi- 
ness, final success or failure is 

up to the sales force. Bad plant perform- 
ance can spoil the efforts of the best sales- 
man, but usually doesn’t; there is nothing 
that can make up for bad selling, since it 
stops everything. 

Having passed rather recently from a 
printing salesman to a printing buyer, I 
have been more than ordinarily interested 
in the methods of the men who wanted 
my printing business. In these competitive 
times I have, of course, been besieged by a 
straggling army of men representing vari- 
ous printing firms; men of greater and 
lesser qualification for their chosen call- 
ing. Out of this group, I should like to 
place three of them under the microscope 
and examine them in detail. The rest left 
no impression other than as vague shapes 
who took up no small part of my time 
simply because, having been on their side 


By DAVID B. HENLEY 


of the office railing myself, I gave them 
an interview and an opportunity. I could 
not, of course, guarantee results. 

Let us call these three Jones, Smith, and 
Brown, because these are not their names, 
and because these names are supposed to 
approach proper anonymity. 

First, Jones. Jones is a friend, or at least 
an acquaintance, of my boss—the one who 
signs the checks to pay for the printing 1 
buy. I was instructed to call in Jones. He 
represented a rather large firm, and used a 
nicely engraved card. He sauntered in. I 
do not now remember details of his dress. 
I do remember, however, that he did not 
remove his hat, which was a decent-enough 
gray fedora. Now, I am no stickler in these 
matters, but he had to pass through an 
office full of girls, and it struck me as a bit 
odd that anyone would not remove his hat 
in the circumstances. However, I knew 
that he was a friend of the front office, and 
treated him with courtesy and respect, and 
this despite the fact that he persisted in 

moving his jaws on what 





was, I believe, an oversize 
cud of gum. 
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these 


a clear picture, an adequate picture, of their basic worth. 


what for, and where they can be bought. 





THEY'RE BEAUTIFUL. They really are. They have grace, wit, vivacity, . 
and charm. They have figures. They really have. You'd like them if you 
knew them. It's too bad you never will. They haven't a chance. 

* Many good products are in the same situation as these girls. Their manu- 
facturers are wild about them, but the buying public is never given 


@ There is more to manufacturing than good products. There is more to 
selling than sales egotism. There is a positive need to tell people clearly 
and repeatedly what the products are, why they're good, who uses them, 


© We call this advertising. I's our business. We like it. And we're making 
money —for a growing list of clients. We'd like to make money for you. 


JEROME B GRAY & CO. 
Advertising « Merchandising 


TWELVE SOUTH TWELFTH - PHILADELPHIA 
FOURTEEN ASHBURTON PLACE - BOSTON, MASS 


He said that he had come 
in response to my call. That 
put it up to me, and I gave 
him specifications on a large 
printing order for estimate. 
It was understood at the 
time that this order was still 
some months off, and I was 
not in a hurry for the quo- 
tation. Which was just as 
well, for it was nearly thirty 
days before I heard from 
him on the estimate. 

Then came some rush 
work, preparatory to a con- 
vention. I called up Jones, 
and asked him about his 
company’s type facilities. In 
due course he arrived with 
a time-worn specimen book 
dating from the Cooper 
Black days, or shortly there- 
after. I asked concerning a 
few modern faces, and he 
hedged a bit and started to 








The microscope technique, as used by an advertising agency 
in spotlighting the point made in this article on salesmen 


explain to me how long he 
had been in the business 











The story of Jones, Smith, and 
Brown—how they succeeded 
(or failed) when put to the test: 
"Who is entitled to my busi- 





ness?"' by one printing buyer 


and how helpful he could be in working 
out the right sort of typography. I discov- 
ered, however, that he did not even realize 
how hopelessly out of date his book was, 
and noticed also a certain vagueness in his 
answer to my question as to whether his 
composing-room equipment included one 
really good Caslon. In despair I called in 
Smith, who had given me excellent ser- 
vice some years before. More of Smith in 
a few paragraphs. 

With the urgency of the convention 
matter over, I again called in Jones. Or 
rather, I called Jones. “In” is the wrong 
word, because he failed to make an appear- 
ance. Two days following my telephone 
call, he got me on the wire and explained 
that he had been sitting up with a sick 
friend, or some similar inanity. Finally, 
however, he would come in, and as before 
would always take my specifications care- 
fully, only to stall for two or three days 
on a $50 order. 

Then one day an emergency arose. I 
needed prices quickly on the printing of a 
magazine that would run around $2,000 a 
month, I was going East in three days, 
and wanted quotations in writing that I 
might work out comparisons on the train. 
I informed him of this, and between chews 
he assured me he would have his prices in. 
Unknown to him, my trip was delayed for 
two days, and a few minutes before train 
time Jones and his fedora and gum strolled 
in with the prices. 

I have forgotten Jones, except for these 
brief and unpleasant impressions. Between 
the time of our first meeting and the pres- 
ent I have bought several thovsand dol- 
lars’ worth of printing, all of which his 
firm could have handled. In the next year 
I shall, if present plans mature, buy print- 
ing in the amount of some $20,000—a 
nice volume even in a plant the size of 
Jones’. I suppose he will be sitting, fedora 
askew, blowing aroma de juicy fruit into 
the face of some printing buyer, who will 
buy his printing elsewhere. More than 
likely, even should I want him, it would 
take nearly a week to find out that he was 
among the living. Exit Jones. 

Enter Smith. Smith, as I have said, had 
given me excellent service some years ago. 
I knew he would keep his promises to me. 
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When the rush of getting a dozen differ- 
ent orders through to meet the opening of 
a convention, Smith was my man. I poured 
copy in and Smith got it out. Every time I 
turned my back on my telephone for three 
minutes, Smith was ringing to check some 
detail. While his plant (of which he is the 
sole owner) could not be said to have 
worked smoothly, it did work fast, and 
what with a dozen or two phone calls a 
day, the work was put out and delivered 
on time. His composition was done by a 
trade plant which never whimpered at my 
type specifications, and everything consid- 
ered, the work looked professional and 
well turned out. 

Then came the bills. They were high. 
Plenty high. That was to be expected. I 
had not asked for prices, and Smith was 
quite right in taking a profit. But, after all, 
there is still prevalent a condition which 
for more than four years has been known 
as a depression. Smith’s plant had given 
me service. But I knew perfectly well it 
had little else to do. The superintendent 
had quit sorting long-forgotten forms, and 
come to life to get busy on the order in the 
house at the moment—amine. 

I called Smith in and put it up to him 
that some of his prices looked like good 
old days. We went over his sheets care- 
fully, and finally I approved every charge 
except two items of composition where the 
trade plant had tried to catch up on its 
bonded indebtedness at my expense. He 
promised to look into those items and get 
a reduction. Eventually, however, the bills 
were paid as submitted. I had had service 
and my employer had paid for it. Smith 
and I were even for the time being. 

Then came a period when I had more 
time with every order that came along. 
Against Smith’s prices, I laid estimates of 
a few other houses equally qualified to do 
the work. In all these years, however, I 
thought Smith knew my language, and 
could interpret my instructions, and he still 
got the work at a small ‘over-price. 

Then the telephone would start ringing. 
Where I had written “A” did I mean “A”’? 
What was the run, 5,000? O, yes, it does 
say 5,000. Well, I just wanted to be sure. 
. . . Could I get him a check today? He 
had to meet a payroll. (How he had been 
meeting payrolls before I came into his life 
remains a mystery.) 

Then his price was quite out of line 
. . . ‘but you want good work, Henley, 
. . . you know I don’t want to give you 
anything that you will not be satisfied with 

. well, it will be worse than this when 


the code goes into effect . . . can I get a 
check? Got to meet a payroll . . . where 
you wrote ‘B’ did you mean ‘B’” . . . and 


so on. In two weeks Smith had detailed me 
to death. He had called me to worry about 
his payrolls, and he had called me to see if 
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I meant what I said on each order; and he 
called me to tell me that he wanted to get 
a little more money, and he couldn't see 
how these chiselers could do it for that 
little. It sure was a crime, and so on. 

He told me business was terrible and he 
didn’t know when it had ever been quite 
as bad as this. Gee, it was tough in ’32 
and ’33, but if things went on like this, he 
didn’t know where he would wind up. 

Before we ring down the curtain on 
Smith, let me say a few words in extenua- 
tion. He has a nice little plant and takes 
a lot of real pride in doing good work. He 
will keep his force at night to get an order 
out, and still smile. He is honestly trying, 
according to his lights, to make a profit on 
his badly curtailed volume. He is not a 
printer, and never was. He was a book- 
keeper, and got into the printing business 
because it looked easy on a balance sheet 
along in the first decade of the century. 
Now, he judges the printing business by a 
lopsided balance sheet, and has no ideas 
about how to get out and fight for busi- 
ness with the modern weapons of sales- 
manship. He has become crotchety, and 
pecks at the only salesman he has. The 
depression has almost claimed him for 
another victim. I hope for his sake that the 
depression is over in time to save him. I 
never knew a printer who would so wil- 
lingly turn his entire plant inside out for 
me, yet who made himself utterly unbear- 
able by getting so jittery he would drive 
everyone around him toward a loony bin. 
And so, exit, Smith. 

Enter Brown. I like Brown. When I 
first met him, I didn’t like him. He came 
in to see me at the psychological moment. 
I had just finished a layout and copy and 
was ready for a printer. Brown sat down 
at my desk. Inside of five minutes I had a 
price. It checked within pennies, almost, 
with three other prices from similar plants. 
He suggested that I change the paper, and 
the next morning before I arrived at the 
office samples of what he thought would 
serve were on my desk. He got the order. 
He brought the proofs in himself and we 
went over them together. He found a typo- 
gtaphical error I missed. 

The next order came along and I called 
Brown. He was in my office within the 
hour. Five minutes more for an estimate 
that checked. Suggestions on using a paper 
that came in stock sizes which would give 
me a better cut. Suggestions to combine a 
folder and return card and save two press 
runs. I should have thought of that, but 
there were other fish to fry. 

Offered to stop with cut copy at engrav- 
ers and so save me a few hours when I 
needed them. Followed through with the 
engraver and had cuts sent to his plant and 
proofs to me. More time saved. Showed 
extreme patience when I was not quite 





satisfied with the letterhead composition, 
tearing it apart several times with a smile. 
With some copy, took liberties with my 
instructions and explained why later—and 
was right. 

Then I had nine advertisements with 
reverse zincs from type. Brown took that 
right out of my hands. He got my okay at 
every necessary step, but he sent copy to 
the engraver, got the cuts back, and he 
must have stood over the pressman to get 
the stuff out the way I wanted it. 

Brown will get most of the twenty thou- 
sand, if and when, and he will not have to 
meet all the vultures who are tearing the 
heart out of printing prices. Brown is no 
Houdini. He has not done a thing that any 
printing salesman cannot do. If I were an 
owner of a printing concern, my only fear 
of Brown would be that he would control 
more business than I did. 

Brown is twenty years younger in expe- 
rience than either Jones or Smith. Jones 
could write a more convincing letter of 
application for a job as printing salesman. 
His employers may even think Jones is a 
good man. But Brown takes his hat off 
when he enters my office, and he doesn’t 
chew gum while talking to me. 





A COPY SUGGESTION 


Presenting a 
True Portrait 


Every piece of Direct Advertising 
you dispatch is an actual portrait 
of your own organization. On it is 
based the prospect’s opinion of the 
calibre of your firm and whether 
or not it is worthy of his support. 
That is why the selection of your 
printer is so important. The qual- 
ity of your message, the strength 
of the impression you make, will 
depend on the appropriateness and 
distinction of your advertising. 


Met C ic ys ecleteton cess serve you. 
Our daily experience is with Direct 
Advertising and we are continu- 
ally engaged in the creation and 
execution of sales campaigns from 
the initial idea to the printed page. 


We'd be glad to tell you more in 
regard to better printing service. 
Phone or write and our represen- 
tative will gladly call on you. 


* 


Charters Publishing Company, of Brampton, 





Canada, tells its story in the buyer's terms 
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COLOR HARMONY PRINCIPLES SERVE 


BETTER THAN LAWS 


By FABER BIRREN 


OLOR LITERATURE is profuse with 
rules and laws meant to reduce the 
problems of harmony to the sim- 
ple and presumably infallible for- 

mulas. However, beauty is an emotional 
and elusive thing. Although it may con- 
ceivably be pinned down to some laws, 
such laws will not rule over initial color 


example. A few color systems insist that if 
the colors cancel into neutral gray on the 
color wheel they will harmonize. A gen- 
eralization of this sort is more assumption 
than fact. Orange combined with turquoise 
blue may form gray in visual mixture. But 
is the scheme more beautiful than orange 
and blue? Are yellow and ultramarine blue 
(the true complements) more 





IV. THE CARE OF WINE 


beautiful than yellow-violet? 
In both of these instances, I 
believe the average person will 





“Give strong drink unto him that is ready to perish 
and wine unto those that be of heavy hearts. Let him 
drink, and forget his poverty and remember his 
misery no more.” —Proverss 





temperature is between 50 and 55 degrees. 


off must never find its way back 
into the liquid. Therefore, a wine 
needs a tranquil resting place away 
from vibrations. Therefore, wine 
must never be shaken. If it has 
been disturbed it must be allowed 
to settle down before it is drunk. 
A permanently cloudy wine is un- 
sound and not fit to drink. 

When wine is bottled it is stored 
on its side so that the cork is 
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INE is a delicate living thing, a complex bal- 
ance of elements which must be carefully 
preserved, if the wine is to be enjoyed. Even 
when sealed in a bottle it reacts violently to 
outside conditions and disturbances. 

It is sensitive to temperature and to 
changes in temperature, for instance, so that the temperature of 
the place where it is stored should be controlled. The ideal ‘‘cellar” 


Wine must be clear and transparent to be fit to drink. All 
through their lives wines throw off impurities and by-products 
which sink down on the side of the bottle. What has been thrown 





consider some of the off-bal- 
ance schemes superior to the 
scientifically right ones. Cer- 
tainly orange and blue repre- 
sent a combination that should 
be hard to better. The paint- 
ings of Maxfield Parrish in 
the tones of orange and blue- 
green, rather than orange and 
blue, would certainly fall far 
short of the charm they have 
in the original. 

Much depends on the effect 
you desire. Correct opposites 
most always have much visual 
attraction and contrast. But the 
inherent personality of a cer- 
tain color may collide with the 
personality of the other, and 
all emotional beauty may be 
lost. Yellow and ultramarine 
blue are brilliant. Yet the feel- 
ing of one hue destroys feeling 
of the other. With yellow and 
violet, on the other hand, the 








Courtesy of Libbey Glass Manufacturing Company 


choice, but rather over the form in which 
hues are employed after they are chosen. 
And how to choose them is a matter of 
principle, of artistic judgment, and of per- 
sonal feeling in the matter. 

Many factors enter into the selection of 
one or more colors in printing. The choice 
is a matter of desire, the application, per- 
haps, a matter of rule. The “fifty” color is 
a law because it definitely promises that, if 
the tone is fixed at a middle-level between 
white and black, it will automatically con- 
form to balance and thus be law-abiding. 

True. But what colors should be chosen 
and what should establish such choice? 

To explain why principles of color har- 
mony are better than laws, let me give one 


scheme is dominantly warm. It 
has contrast and individuality. 

If principles are better than laws, what 
are they? I list six of them here, based on 
the work of many devout colorists, and 
dating back to about 1870, when Chevreul, 
a Frenchman, first conceived them. They 
are revised slightly to apply to printing. 

A pure color will always harmonize with 
white and black. Good visual balance will 
be secured if the hue is toned to a middle 





Shown in the adjoining column is a "fifty" purple, 
an unusual color for which you may find good use 
on some order where an aura of exclusiveness is 
desired. Preserve it and match against it. You 
may feel assured ahead of time that it is scientif- 
ically fixed in value to balance with type and stock 






Here are practical hints on how to 
cultivate the right viewpoint in get- 


ting maximum beauty from colors 


value between white and black. As a rule, 
all the adjacent colors will harmonize: red 
with orange, orange with yellow, red with 
violet, violet with blue, and so on. These 
schemes are mellow, soft, and analogous. 

Contrast is to be gained through the 
choice of opposite hues: red and green, or 
blue-green, yellow and ultramarine blue, 
orange and turquoise, and so on. These 
schemes are spectacular and startling. 

The near-complement, or split-comple- 
ment, offers harmony. Here one color is 
combined with the two hues (or only one 
of them) that lie adjacent to its opposite: 
yellow and violet, orange and blue, red 
and green, green and violet, and so on. 

More complex beauty is to be achieved 
through the choice of well balanced triads: 
red, yellow, and blue; orange, green, and 
violet. This can be extended. 

Any assortment of colors, regardless of 
how gaudy, can be harmonized by cover- 
ing them in a uniform manner with a trans- 
parent dominant hue—specifically a tint 
block. Yellow makes perhaps the best hue 
for a tint block. It has a bright and refining 
influence on practically any color scheme. 

These are the main principles. Each one 
of them suggests an individual type of 
color scheme, a different effect. There is 
contrast, analogy, simplicity, complexity. 
And, if the inherent personality of hues is 
considered along with these principles, the 
printer and designer can stimulate almost 
any emotional response he wants. 
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McCorMICK-ARMSTRONG COMPANY, Wich- 
ita, Kansas——Like all of your work we have 
seen, the souvenir program “Conquistador” is 
well designed and smart in appearance. 

PAuL A. CLEMENS, Seattle—That business 
card for the Interstate Publicity Association— 
in gray, orange, and black, and featuring massed 
panels—is strikingly designed. It has a degree 
of punch found in few cards. Our only adverse 
criticism of it is that the lines in the right-hand 
white panel are crowded too closely. 

FRANK M. Korron, St. Paul.—It is a plea- 
sure and an inspiration to examine your work. 
In it, modern appearance is combined with 
sane and structurally simple arrangement to a 
degree accomplished by few. The best modern 
qualities are introduced, pseudo-modern fea- 
tures being entirely absent. The Mono Trade 
Company customers have facilities through you 
unsurpassed practically everywhere. 

FRANK L. HENAHAN, The Printing House of 
William Edwin Rudge, New York City.—For 
announcements of the kind, the two for the 
Ferris Wheel (Bar) strike a high mark in their 
originality and impressiveness, yet they are sim- 
ple, as the one here reproduced demonstrates. 
Seldom are advantages of off-center layout dem- 
onstrated as effectively, yet sense of balance is 
not lacking. The effect is no less dynamic than 
if the arrangement were definitely unbalanced. 

SCHMIDT BROTHERS, of Chicago.—"‘Printers 
Delight in Making Their Customers Richer” 
proves effective, interest-arousing display on 





Interesting use of a seasonal photograph with a 
forceful design. Black and orange inks on india. 
The Jaqua Company, of Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Printing submitted for review in this department must be mailed flat, not rolled 
or folded, and plainly marked “For Criticism.” Replies cannot be made by mail 








By J. L. Frazier 


your July blotter, which is effectively arranged. 
From the standpoint of appearance we regret 
only that the calendar is a stock form in Chel- 
tenham Bold whereas the copy quoted, which 
is all there is save the signature, is set in one 
of the new Egyptian letters. Of course, in mak- 
ing your customers richer we presume you mean 
from the better results good printing achieves; 
and not the other way, that is through lower 
prices on printing done for them. 

YOUNG PRINTING ComMPANY, of Clarkdale, 
Arizona.—Specimens are smart, unusual, and 


SOMETHING A BIT 


OUT- OF-THE-ORDINARY 


ry 
{r ut YOUR product or service “out in 


front” with business printing and direct 
advertising that is distinctive, unusual, out- 
standing...yet not expensive. We are eager 
to help you. Telephone III today and 


ask for a courteous representative to call. 


Dhe AUGUSTINE C onepasy 


GRAND ISLAND - NEBRASKA 


* Advertising Calendars & Specialties 
* Printing and Direct Advertising 


A well-named blotter. In the original, the gray 
panels at sides are in red-orange. The bird panel 
is printed in gloss black over impression of re- 
verse zinc in dull black. Unusual appeal assured 


interest-arousing, also are exceptionally well set 
and printed. Playing up the better modern fea- 
tures the work stands head and shoulders above 
the crowd. However, we believe you will agree 
the arrangement of one of the letterheads, the 
only specimen we feel like criticising adversely, 
is rather too broken up, the effect being aggra- 
vated by the rules and the letterspacing of two 








Original in sepia brown with reverse zinc circle 
in gold. Ivory enamel, stippled after printing. 
By S. C. Toof and Company, Memphis, Tennessee 


of the three squared main lines. A squared group 
loses its effectiveness when some lines are let- 
terspaced and others not to achieve the form. 
ALFRED BASTIEN, London, England.—T ypo- 
graphica is attractive, as we would expect with 
you having a hand in planning it. Aside from 
the fact that we do not like the particular shade 
of red that is used, the large type broadside for 
M’Caw, Stevenson & Orris is very commendably 
done. With black as the main color, we have 
always considered vermilion the best of the 
reds on typographical work. For one thing such 
a red reflects a blue cast on the black, bright- 
ening it. Of course, lines in the various groups 
of specimens are crowded more than is fair, but 
that is an affliction from which most such dis- 
plays of type suffer. It is considered, we pre- 
sume, that displays should show the type solid. 
AIRPLANES, automobiles, trains, and boats all 
are becoming streamlined—now we have also 
“Streamlined Typography.” In a most striking 
11 by 14 inch, four-page folder, dominated by 
illustrations of the ‘ultras’ in modern trans- 
portation, Progressive Composition Company, of 
Philadelphia, has zoomed down onto the execu- 
tives’ and art directors’ desks of Philadelphia 
advertising agencies. Jacketed in bright yellow 
Cellophane, the red and black on white of the 
folder have attained a brilliance and attention- 
getting value which is hardly possible by any 
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EVANS-WINTER-HEBB Ga 


JOB NO 


eg NR SR RULE IE a 


1. Note carefully the spelling of names and the 
listing of dates, addresses, ete. Mark errors, 
if any exist, and return this proof with all 
copy and other enclosures. Evans-Winter- 
Hebb inc. is not responsible for errors in 

ling or punctuation which are not noted 
im this or the final proof. 

2. All changes of corrections should be written 
im ink if possible and must be indicated in 
the margin. Please do not write changes in 
the body of the text. For your convenience, 
proof readers’ marks are shown on the inside 


of this folder. Evans-Winter-Hebb Inc. is 
not responsible for corrections or changes 
unless written in the margins where they 
can be plainly seem 

3. All changes in type, style, or from original 
copy will be charged for as Author's Cor- 
rections, the cost of which will be based 
upon the actual time required to make the 
changes. Author's Corrections include mat- 
ter added to or subtracted from text set 
according to original copy as well as changes 
made necessary by alterations in layout. 

. This proof js printed on a hand press and is 
made up by band. Therefore, it docs not nec- 
essarily show exact color or printing quali- 
ties of the cugravings. i 


Remarks: 





laws v6 to wumber uf colors, sue, or other changes not relerring to tert. 

















Outside of proof container—most nearly "foolproof" we've seen. Four 
pages, size 9!/4 by 12!/2, printed in black and yellow-brown on white 

















Effective blotter from reverse zinc of type in black, with rules in red 
at sides. Attractive, distinctive use of white space in off-center layout 


ra 
‘NNOUNCING 


A NEW DEPARTMENT 


The Cuneo Press, Inc, takes pleasure in announcing 
that Mr, Otto Maurice Forkert has been appointed as 
Director of our new Department of Design and Layout 


THE CUNEO PRESS, INC. 


CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - MILWAUKEE - NEW YORK 
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Four-page folder, page size 8 by 10 inches, medium blue on white vellum-finish, printed on first and 
third pages. It is folded twice for envelope, size 81/4 by 5!/4 inches. Designed by Otto M. Forkert 


other method. It is a safe bet that 
every one of these folders was looked 
at, and the copy ties up so well the 
chances are that a mighty big percent- 
age were read clear through. 

THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK 
CorPorATION, of New York City.— 
Printerdom owes you a debt of grati- 
tude for the remarkably helpful book- 
lets on ink and colors you have been 
distributing during the past year or 
so. The latest, entitled “Package Sales 
Power’’ is up to the standard of the 
others in general all around excel- 
lence, and creditable not only to your 
company but to Bert L. White, of the 
American Colortype Company, Chi- 
cago, who, we presume, continues to 
plan these remarkably effective bro- 
chures. No one can go through this, 
or any of the others for that matter, 
without getting some worthwhile les- 
sons in color printing and what is 
more important, deciding to do a con- 
stantly better and better job. 

Juuian B. Moss, Croton-on-Hud- 
son, New York.—Where arrangement 
is concerned, the smart News letter- 
head in several color combinations on 
white is unusual and effective. It is 
unfortunate, scoring so high here, the 
effect is reduced by the use of inferior 
types. The smaller lines are in the 
paper’s news face, altogether unsuit- 
able for display work, and the main 
line is in a very old and old-fashioned 
face, the name of which we have for- 
gotten. Incidentally, the smaller lines 
are rather crowded. Of the different 
color schemes, we like best the two 
greens, and least, those in which the 
bands under the slogan are in yellow- 
green. But to see this arrangement 
followed out with up-to-date, charac- 
terful type would be the best demon- 
stration of the big part type plays. 

HowaArp PAPER COMPANY, Urbana, 
Ohio.—The very latest of the series of 
Howard Bond envelope stuffers fur- 
nished your distributers—who supply 
printers in their turn, no doubt—is 
striking and also interesting. Promot- 
ing the idea of the economy of qual- 
ity paper these should encourage the 





Wim THE CREATION of this new de- 
partment of design and layout, we are 


endeavoring to keep up with recent trends 
which call again for higher quality products. 
Mr Otto. Forkert, the director of the depart- 
ment, is a graduate of the Graphic Arts Acad- 
emy of Zuerich and has had fifteen years of 





expe ci 
ing Arts Institutions in America and Europe. 
Thus, we are in the position to offer to the 
buyer of printing and advertising not only the 
combined facilities of modern equipped print- 
ing piants, assuring complete production facil- 
ities of skilled craftsmen in various depart- 
ments, but also we are able to furnish now the 
complete service of authoritative design and 
typography. 
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rising standards of printing, some- 
thing all of us want to do. One para- 
graph from the inner spread is worth 
spotlighting here. It is: ‘To sacrifice 
quality in a bond paper for letter- 
heads or commercial forms is seldom 
a result of maximum economy. Some- 
where along the line you lose, either 
in appearance or in increased printing 
costs.’ Keep up the good work, How- 
ard. And, let us say, the same applies 
to book paper, ink, type, typesetting 
talent, presswork—all that goes into 
the printed product. 

E. A. GREEN, Fargo, North Dakota. 
—'With No Intention of Trying to 
Appear High Hat’ makes a spar- 
klingly interesting folder. On a stock 
that is yellow on one side and white 
on the other—the former the outside, 
suggesting a printed tint—two-color 
work is suggested. Layout and display 
are impressive, and the cartoon of the 
dude, with a high topper made up 
from rules and small ornaments, is an 
eye-arresting and an interest-arousing 
feature. The nature of the sans-serif 
type is such that considerable extra 
leading is required if good appear- 
ance and greatest clarity are to be 
achieved. With the measure narrow in 
relation to the size of the type used, 
unduly wide spacing between words 
resulted. Additional space is required 
between lines as the spacing between 
words becomes wider. Lines should 
hold together and have identity; they 
fail in this when there is more space 
between words than between lines. 

SELECT PRINTING COMPANY, New 
York City.—Your folder, ““Selections’’ 
is highly creditable, and exception- 
ally well printed by offset on heavy, 
rough, crash-finished stock. It demon- 
strates, for one thing, the improve- 
ment in printing the continuous-tone 
illustrations in monochrome, also in 
type, by offset. The miniature repro- 
duction of a newspaper page on the 
back, with the letters reduced to what 
would be about three-point, is really 
remarkable. Printed letterpress from a 
line engraving this would be nothing 
but smudge, in our opinion, even on 


ON JULY SECOND 


THE FERRIS WHEEL 


Will open at 359 West 57th Street 


BAR 





Announcement that conveys idea without use of 
artwork. Four pages, printed in black and red inks 
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coated paper. Rather than that, the 
somewhat pale appearance is pref- 
erable. Another outstanding feature 
is the way the solids in the halftone 
illustrations are printed. The Caslon 
typography, incidentally, is a most 
pleasing feature, indeed it would 
be creditable to the late Hal March- 
banks and other masters in handling 
the noble old roman. 

IMPRESSIVELY DONE, in ‘‘a very 
grand manner,” the presentation of 
the story of Georges Lang, of Paris, 
France, “registers” in far more ways 
than one. A book a quarter of an 
inch thick, page size 12 by 1514 
inches, 24 pages and the cover, the 
typographic, offset, and heliogravure 
departments of this enterprising firm 
are most convincingly depicted and 
described. The entire front cover is 
taken up with giant press detail, 
printed in black and aluminum and 
heavily embossed. The end-sheets are 
toned and decorated by an alumi- 
num spatter design. A graph in red 
and black shows the firm’s progress 
from its beginning in 1919 without 
a let-down clear through the depres- 
sion. Then follow full-page bleed 
illustrations from charcoal drawings 
by no mean hand, interspersed with 
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makeup is interesting. The “bullets” 
starting paragraphs are somewhat 
strong, we believe, when in black, 
but, perhaps, not enough so to be 
particularly objectionable, excepting 
when they come very close together. 
A particularly good feature of Typo 
Talks, we think, is the showing of 
a typical newspaper-set advertise- 
ment on the left-hand page of center 
spread, and on the facing right-hand 
page the way the specialist typogra- 
pher—in this case, you—would han- 
dle it. As is true 999 times out of a 
thousand the product of the news- 
paper comes off second best. 
WETZEL BROTHERS, Milwaukee. 
—yYour score remains 100 per cent; 
you haven’t as yet submitted any 
but the best work. The blotter with 
just “Wetzel,” the letters of which 
appear in white against black, and 
which is so shaped as to suggest in 
a broad way the six type characters 
ranged alongside, is a very effective 
example of the third dimension. 
Back of this, the blotter is divided 
into two sections from the lower- 
left to the top, right-hand corner, 
one in orange and the other in buff. 
All of this aids perspective. Your 
engraved letterhead is quite distinc- 














obligation. 


Kelle C css CG. 


ADVERTISING ~ A8T + BNCRAVING » paLWTIND 
Puowe: $-1-4-6 Evawtvisce. lwoteme 





Two thought-provoking blotters—one says little, the other much. Top blotter 
was printed in medium blue with tints and ornaments in pink tint—that of 
Wetzel in black, orange, and india, name coming out in white in the original 


four-color-plate, offset, and the heli- 
ochrome specimens. 

AKRON TYPESETTING COMPANY, 
Akron, Ohio.—Your stationery, as 
well as the several items of adver- 
tising, are commendable, effective in 
general if not outstanding. Aside 
from the front page of Typo Talks 
for May, 1934, we like your house- 
organ. In our opinion the rules in 
color between lines, and at top and 
bottom of the title, are too pro- 
nounced. Including the wide band 
at the left, these color accents over- 
balance the type. With one narrow 
column and a somewhat wider one 
in a larger type on each page, inside 


tive, also impressive. We would 
prefer less letterspacing of the name 
line, which would mean making the 
line a bit larger or making it some- 
what shorter, possibly both. With 
the second and third lines the pres- 
ent length, the name could not be 
shortened a great deal without thus 
affecting contour adversely. Also the 
name on the business card is not 
letterspaced so much and you will 
see the appearance is better. Mani- 
festly, all three items reflect quality. 

ASSOCIATED PRINTING COMPANY, 
Stockton, California —We regret to 
say the strikingly unusual character 
of your letterhead and envelope is 
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another: is eral list of short 
proudly recorded in the history of this — work of the 
twelve and a half year old organiza. ing field. M you did not receive 
tion known as The Chicago Guild of copy of this the mails 
Free Lance Artists, Inc. andave bnaciined: witha you toeeen Diw somnone say we were hav- 
‘This newspaper is not the result’ in care of this paper and your copy fon ey ry hue hap atggr 
of an impulse, hurriedly thrown to- —_ wil! be mailed to you every month. "t look like from the 
gether and sent to the press. Jt has ‘To the first list mentioned, consist. number of cars up in the park- 
taken two years of dreaming, plan- ing of art buyers, a case-bound 814 x ing area at the Fox Lake Golf and 
ning, building and waiting for the SA sapuey Sgr ined vase bern Nig ehashare < png fe 
opportune time to place it as a regu: —_ will be sent free of charge. On “day of days” the Artists’ 
lar monthly newspaper devoted to the ‘The portiolio will preserve the Guild held its fire Golf Tourna 
news and announcements of the proofs which will be sent as inserts ment of 1934 ai the beautiful Fox 
Guild of Free Lance Artists, Adver- in the each month, The Lake Golf and Country Club. Boy! 
tising Agencies: in short, all news per- prosts with the pebdalie'cin peeine what a time we had. 
taining to the Graphic Arts, Art and a simple and always ready file of the mp ly oes gos Loctite 
artists in general, and advertising. various artists’ works, was a! of white as the ball sailed 
its appearance every month is an ‘The writer does not wish to create down the fairway~and the game was 
assured fact—not for eight or tem an erroncous impression thru the under way. The cares of the day were 
eonths out of twelve but for all the paragraphs. Tae Buuztin forgotten—eyes were brighter—hearts 
‘twelve months in the year. is not imended to devote all its edi- were lighter and life was really worth 
Each month, sarting with an early torial content to just the activities of living after all. 
ee es co cee on the Guild. The newspaper staff and Naturally it is understood that 
Guild will go out with the — Guild wishes to every or- every ball didn’t sail down the fair 
newspaper to a select list of art buy- ganization and interested © way-some lodged among the trees 
ers covering the important centers in jn the fields of Art, Advertising and others preferred the sand traps and 
the North Central States. The news: the Graphic Arts to send in news and as the day was extremely warm it is 
announcements pertaining to all our Rot surprising that many of our best 
mutual allied interests. balls decided to go for a swim when 
‘The editorial staff shall endeavor we reachéd the water hazard. 
to procure from time to time articles Rumor had it that certain of our 
(1) INFORMATION TO from persons whose views and opin- artist golfers and their friends have 
ARTISTS, ions are im their particular eee gresteing 6 wit ia a w- 
BUYERS AND FRIENDS fields. of this will not tempt to some 
daly bd phase, be tine aa wich wee atracve and vase 
ing reading material. enough to arouse highly competi- 
(2) FIRST GOLF PARTY Speaking of reading material, we tive spirit of any golfer. 
1994 GREAT SUCCESS, must ask the cooperation of cach Now we will not say whether these 
reader. On page four of this issue men practiced or not—but for First 
SO PRESENT you will find a column headed “Sta. Flight, Low Net, for Artists, Jim 
dio Gossip” conducted by the Editor. Ewell won a Lamon Wood Block 
(3) DIRECT CONTACT It will carry bits of news and Print; for Second Flight, Low Nét, for 
BY E. WM. BERG maybe a liule “dirt.” rather Artists, W. F. Nelson won a E. Wm. 
difficult for one person to gather all Berg Watercolor; for Firs Flight, 
the gossip in the town, the editor Low Net, for Laymen, Leo Fuerman 
{turn to page ¢, column + J 


Four pages, each 8!/2 by I! inches. Published "in the interest and welfare 
of the free-lance artist and better art in advertising.” It is breezily written 
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Clever headlines "draw" reader into "different" message, in which solu- 
tion of apparent exaggeration is given. Sheet size is 15!/2 by 22!/2 inches. 
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A spiral-wire-bound booklet, containing thirty-eight pages of varied mate- 
rial and stock in its double-thick cover, 7!/2 by 10 inches. Divided into 
sections according to subject, with fly-leaves. Original, red tint and black 
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Smart, modern house-organ title page in pale blue and black on white. 
Published by Phoenix Metal Cap Company, Chicago, and printed by 
The Superior Service Press, also of Chicago. Simplicity is a design feature 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY by Phoerix 
Metal Cap Co., 2444 West Sixteenth 
Street, Chicago. in the interest of 
packagers of foods, pharmaceuticals, 
proprietaries, cosmetics, chemicals, 
wines and liquors. Plants in Chicago 
and Brooklyn. Offices in principal 
cities. 


COPYRIGHT: Entire contente of The 
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Month preceding. 


ADVERTISING: Classified listings. no 
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tempered by an effect of complexity. 
It is all due to the rather excessive 
use of rule and ornament. By reason 
of the nature and number of the 
ornamental features the design is 
given the effect of many parts, and 
with most of them individually 
drawing the eye, the effect is a bit 
disconcerting. Simplicity is a cardi- 
nal principle of good design; it re- 
quires arranging the copy to suggest 
the fewest possible number of units 
of eye-appeal. Although rules be- 
tween lines are distracting elements, 
the worst offenders are the square 
border units used to fill open spaces. 
Lindholm’s card is of interesting, 
modern design, also striking, but, in 
view of the thick purple bands bled 
at two corners, the type is overly 
subordinated. Ornament is impor- 
tant but should set off and empha- 





ing requirements whether they be 
conservative or modern.” While in 
our opinion the copy is not sure fire 
in connection with the clever, intrig- 
uing picture and the colorful way 
the blotter is printed, it gets your 
name and your business over quite 
impressively. Unlike many where an 
ornament is featured to the same 
extent the type is given a fairly 
good chance to do its work. 
WASHINGTON COUNTY PUBLISH- 
ING CoMPANY, West Bend, Wiscon- 
sin.—Your envelope and letterhead 
are both unusual, a valuable qual- 
ity in view of the impression made 
by things which are ‘‘different,” 
also impressive and not unattrac- 
tive esthetically. The envelope also 
would be improved if the word 
“Paper,” printed in a light violet 
from condensed block type, were 


AGAIN WE SCORE WITH OUR LETTERHEADS 


The Inland Printer, tne \eading business and 


technical journal of the world in the printing and allied industries, has just announced results of its annual contest to select 
the best letterhead produced from copy furnished by it. The judges were sixteen of America's leaders in the graphic arts and 
these men considered the work of approximately 400 printers who had submitted $42 specimens (many from Europe). The 
Frye Printing company again scored with an entry of five letterheads, placing eighteenth, nineteenth and twenty-second in a 
field that included practically every high class commercial printing plant in the United States. To place three entries so high 
in The Inland Printer contest is 2 distinction we are proud of and assure our customers that the same effort that brought us 


this honor, will be given to their letterheads in every detail. 


@ Ask any printer or edvervaing manager sbout The Inland Printer. 
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FRYE PRINTING CO. 


624 EAST CAPITOL AVE. PHONE M. 203 


Aerxibility! 


You will find it advantageous in calling upon 


\\ 
@ printer who will satisty i printing requirements. ¢ With our dual pro- 
cesses, LETTERPRESS and VIVATONE’, supported by an efficient personnel, we offer such 


a service. © We welcome the opportunity to show you. 


© Our devetogment of Omre Lumogrechy 
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DANDO.-SCHAFF rere SE PUBLISHING COMPANY’ 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cashing in on their position in The Inland Printer letterhead contest, Frye 


Printing Company makes distinctive appeal. Below, Dando-Schaft's develop- 
ment of offset lithography, Vivatone, is cleverly presented and stressed 


size, never dominate, the type; the 
reason for everything that is printed 
is the copy presented with type, so 
the type should not be seated in the 
last row, as it were. 

NEWARK PRINTING COMPANY, of 
Newark, New Jersey.—As a stunt 
your blotter for August ranks high. 
Made up from rules and ornaments 
and a swash capital “‘T,” a cartoon 
on the left side shows a fellow 
peering through a telescope at half 
a dozen stars. These are scattered 
around the heading, “The Weather 
Man Said that the Weather Ahead”’ 
—an intriguing one these hot times. 
The text says that the red numbers 
on the calendar mean clear days, 
according to the weather man at 
Washington, the blue are uncertain, 
and the’ green probably showers. 
Then the copy goes on to state, in 
substance, that, as the weather folks 
claim to know all about rain and 
shine, “our specialty is typography 
and printing,” also ‘we havethe abil- 
ity and capacity to fulfil your print- 


not so widely letterspaced. More 
space, you will see, appears between 
the letters than between the word 
and those in smaller type flanking 
it. With the same design features 
followed out in the larger scale on 
the letterhead, the bad effect of the 
spacing, mentioned above, is not so 
noticeable. Here, as well, the big 
word “Paper” is too widely letter- 
spaced. We do not like the pale 
violet and believe a bright green 
would be preferable. Despite the 
large size and heavy weight of the 
type used for the word “Paper” it 
seems to recede, due to the weak- 
ness of the color in its tone value. 
Also, color balance, obtained when 
neither of the two or more colors 
used in the form appears to stand 
farther from the eye than the other, 
or others, is highly desirable. 
Wixsur Noss, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee.—While the combination- 
rule border on the circular, “Our 
Changing World,” is interesting, 
the piece as a whole is unpleasing 
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because the main display, rules, and 
ornament are too pronounced in rela- 
tion to the smaller type matter. Tone 
balance is violated, but the worst fea- 
ture is the kind of type you use. Yes, 
we refer to the cubist letter, Broad- 
way, which has been in disrepute for 
several years. It ‘went some” while 
it lasted, but, true to predictions in 
THE INLAND PRINTER while it was 
flying “high, wide, and handsome,” 
it didn’t last long. While the han- 
dling of the type next to the heavy 
rules at the bottom is all right, the 
breaking of the small type around 
the angle of the rules arranged in the 
same way across the top cannot be 
justified by any good reason. To make 
this clear, the left half side of top 
and bottom is twelve-point rule in 
red, the right half the same in black, 
the bottom of the red in each case 
being in line with the top of the 
black. Due to the contrast of tone 
values, but particularly the dazzling 
effect of the decidedly contrasty dis- 
play of Broadway, the effect tends to 
make one feel like turning the other 
way instead of reading it. 

MERCHANT VENTURERS’ TECHNI- 
CAL COLLEGE, of Bristol, England.— 
We thank you for the attractive keep- 
sake book ‘The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner.” Since childhood we had not 
read that famous poem. It is also an 
interesting specimen of typographical 
work. In a general way we like the cover, a 
modern arrangement with a rule panel running 
off the page at the right and framing a picture 
showing gulls (brackets) flying out over water, 
represented by rules. Wavy rules would have 
indicated rippling water better than the straight 
ones, and would also have been more interest- 
ing. The squared arrangement of the two groups 
of type—which, with the one panel referred to, 
divides the page into several rectangular areas 
(printed and unprinted )—is interest- 
ing. However, there are such decided 
differences in the amount of letter- 
spacing in the several lines as to be 
somewhat unsatisfactory. While the 
effect of the gold ink on the marbled 
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that Toof puts greater 
pulling power into your 
advertising printing 


1, Seventy years the standard of the South. 


2. Offers you choice and option of Printing, Engraving and 
Lithography—all practical processes. “Look at all three 
before you buy"—and remember Toof can do your job 
efficiently and economically. 


3. One hundred and fifty trained craftsmen at your command 
—achieve maximum effectiveness and minimum delay. 
Promptness is our watchword. 


4. Dynamic, new type faces and modern linotype equipment 
assure you an even fincr sales-building service in 1934. 


SS. Experienced ToofSpecialists Harry J. Freeburg and C. Rel 
Hughes stand ready now to advise and assist you in plane 
ning printing that produces RESULTS. Phone 8-2271. 





CALL TOOF FOR PROOF 


Some people say the jingle is dead. Toof says "Poof!" 
asking you to "Call Toof for Proof!" Envelope enclosure, 
display in yellow-green, type and rules blue on white 


at the top forms a tab. Holding the folded piece 
by this, it all drops open. This extension is 
printed with the title lettering in reverse color. 
When folded, an effect of three printings is 
given, with the primrose side out of the black 
(band), buff (title is type, the other side of the 
stock), and brown, the type matter on the out- 
side of the sheet. It is another of those things 
that make and hold customers. In view of the 
large amount of copy in the space, we consider 


AN UNUSUAL VISITOR 


yo? . 





stock of similar hue (yellow predomi- 
nating) is pleasing esthetically, the 
effect seems a bit washed out and the 
gold shows slur. Text set in Basker- 
ville, one of our finest book faces, is 
attractive and highly legible, and the 
title page is satisfactory. In view of 
the wide letterspacing of the lines of 
the title, however, and also the large 
amount of open space throughout the 
page, the lines and groups above the 
ornament are much too crowded. 
LARSON-DINGLE PRINTING CoM- 
PANY, of Chicago.—Besides being so 
highly creditable to you for typog- 
raphy, layout, and printing, and also 
decidedly effective for those reasons, 
“Here Are Six Days You Will Remem- 
ber,” demonstrates an idea which oth- 
ers might adapt to the satisfaction of 
some customer. The sheet, 834 by 
2034, inches, has five parallel folds, 
five sections, so made, are the same 
depth, the sixth (the top when it is 
opened out) being half an inch wider. 
Now for the feature. Stock is buff 
tone on one side and primrose on the 
reverse, one side printed in black, the 
other in brown. A half-inch extension 


He dropped into my office with a grin on his face, 
He talked about the weather and the college foot- 


ball race, 
He asked about the family and told the latest joke, 
But he never mentioned anyone who's suddenly 
gone broke. 


He talked of books and pictures and the play he'd 
to see, 
A we ave his boy had made he passed along 
Sto. gesieais teas aaa biel neal al ile 
what it 


it cost, 
But he never said a word about the money he hed 
lost. 


He was with me twenty minutes, chuckling gayly 
while he stayed, 
O'er the memory of some silly little blunder he 


le, 
He reminded me that tulips must be planted in the 
But calamity and tragedy he mentioned not at all. 
I thought it rather curious when he had come and 


gone, 
He must have had some tales of woe, but didn’t 
pass them on. 
For nowadays it seems to me that every man | meet 
Has something new in misery and moaning to repeat. 


And so | wrote these lines for him who had his 
share of woe 

But still could talk of other things and let his 
troubles go. 

1 was happier for his visit—in a world that's sick 
with doubt— 

“Twas good to meet a man who wasn't epreading 


ope 
Ne 


203. 


An inside page from the house-organ of Roling Printing 
Company, of Saint Louis, Missouri. Well worth reading 
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® It would probably give you a shock if 
some one proved to you that they could 
retire and live comfortably on the money 
you have wasted on mailing lists. 

Possibly you are among the few who 
have eliminated or greatly reduced waste 
in mailing lists. Nevertheless, it is not 
wise to be too sure. It might pay to check 
up once more. 

Usually such checking is concerned 
with seeing that names are spelled correct- 
ly, that addresses are up to date, and that 
“dead” names have been removed from 
the list. All these things are important. 

But there is another form of waste in 
mailing lists that is not so easily corrected. 

e® @ @ it 


An original, convincing talk on waste in mailing lists 
by Evans-Winter-Hebb, of Detroit, Michigan, using 
black and a light blue tint on white antique paper 


you did a fine job in arrangement and display. 
Too, you are to be congratulated on saving 
money for your client while achieving an effect 
of two distinct folders. This was done by print- 
ing both sides on double-size stock in one color, 
then inking up the press with the other color 
before backing up the stock. Thus, some of the 
folders are black on primrose and brown on 
buff, while others are brown on primrose and 
black on buff. A really clever idea. 





The Fable of 
the Sun &F the Wind 











to which ts added 
a Fad? 





Advertising folder, 37% by 6!/g, by The Bradford 
Press, Portland, Maine, in black and orange inks 
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Harry Burc, New York City.—Except that 
the main lines are too low and the form is bot- 
tom-heavy in consequence, your card, in brown 
and orange on buff, is striking and characterful, 
so interesting. The Spring Drama program is also 
very good, although we regret the presswork is 
not better, and that the second, third, and fourth 
pages are not set in Caslon, matching the title 
page, especially since a hard, contrasty, modern, 
machine face, De Vinne, was used. This sharp- 
pointed mechanical style is out of key with the 
border, which is suitable for types of handcraft 
character, like Caslon or Cloister. Good spacing 
and pleasing colors, blue and black on white, 
however save the situation to a large extent. 
“Back to the Nameless One,” a book jacket, is 
interestingly done, yet the spacing is not what it 
should be. Lines of text on the front are quite 
crowded, especially considering a bold sans-serif 
face is used. If you will consider the back, where 
this type is widely spaced, you will realize how 
essential adequate line spacing is to achieve best 
results with it. The contrasty Bodoni flourishes 
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are entirely out of key with this monotone letter. 
The color masses, rectangular and in color, are 
more in keeping with the squared form and the 
weight of the type. The effect on the front would 
be better if the author’s name, inside the ribbon 
panel, were a size smaller and the line shorter, 
also if more space appeared between the two- 
line title set in the three-dimension face. There 
is also too little space between the two lines 
“Nobly Inspired” and “Claude Bragdon.’”’ Good 
contrast of size is essential if typography is to 
be lively and have punch. One faulty feature of 
this work is that there are too many parts, each 
attracting attention. One object in display should 
be to arrange copy in as few groups as possible, 
otherwise the effect is almost certain to discon- 
cert the reader. 

ALEX CowaN & SONS, of Sydney, Australia. 
—We have enjoyed looking over the folders and 
booklets used in promoting your paper busi- 
ness, and have profited by getting some ideas 
from them. In our opinion the several items rep- 
resent a serious, well conceived effort to help 


Exausrrion OF 
MODERN PAINTING 
AND SCULPTURE 


JANUARY 1 TO MARCH 31. 1950 
HOURS: DAILY 0 A.M. TO 6 P.M. 
SUNDAYS 2 P.M. TO 6 P.M. 


THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


33 WEST $9 STREET. BEW YORE 


THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


41 WEST FIFTY.THIRD STREET 
NEW YORK 


January TO 
MARCH 31 1950 


DAILY: 10AM 10 6PM 
SUNDAYS: 2P.MTO 6PM 


ADMISSION FREE EXCEPT MONDAYS AND FRIDAYS. 


printers. Their general excellence assures a step 
toward realizing one of your ambitions, to effect 
a wider use of good paper. This helps greatly 
toward realization of the very laudable aim to 
assist in placing the printing industry where, as 
you say, it rightfully belongs. The standard 
envelope form—bled at the left side, top, and 
bottom—is striking, also interesting. We prefer 
a wider band to avoid use of such a condensed 
“C,” although the letter might be wider and 
extend to the right outside the present band. The 
cover for “The Market for Printing and How It 
May Be Increased,”’ printed in black and gold 
on mottled green stock, is excellent. The pica- 
wide rule panel in gold sets off the title printed 
in black from a reversed line plate, demonstrat- 
ing the possibilities of striking effects througn 
simple treatment. We regret the poor spacing of 
lines and words on the title page, also that the 
excellent sans serif was not used for all lines, 
for the single line in bold italic contrasts dis- 
agreeably with the sans. Word spacing of this 
italic is entirely too wide, as you will note is 
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Reminders of The Inland Printer's big poster contest of 1933, and six lessons in layout and typography worthy of serious study. These designs were 
entered in the museum's own contest, in which decoration was not permitted. The first three were produced in the typographic department of N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, under the general direction of V. Winfield Challenger. C. Raymond Beran, Los Angeles typographer, did the other three 
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idcisslineey acdbiaed spies Si dpsed at omy 
traveler who wishes it. Call on the nearest Ravmonp-Wurtcoms 
: office in person, by telephone or by mail. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY 








Thin helt 











‘Mt Call on the necrest 


Executive Offices: 145 Tremont Staset, Boston, Massacnusarts 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


feet this severol years ogo in the classical monner.. tt is static, today, and will not get the desired attention 


LOS ANGELES 


SAN FRANCISCO 





at the service of every traveler who wishes 
Reymcad-Whicem> 
ottice in person. by telephone or by mail. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


Executive Offices: 145 Tremont Street, Boston 
few York Philadelphia gs ‘Leo dendcn fen Ponce 


Ws ¢ynemic and will de the job — Jim Clarke 





1 hove reset Raymond & Whitcomb ad in the mods 


wit noma soati 


ics as is usually true when a modernist draws comparisons aaanielt traditional and modern iaeaialealtiat an ic seems to hae aie made to make 
the former unimpressive. Without impairing its conservatism the traditional one could be given more punch through the use of larger display and made 
more readable by setting the text in roman instead of italic, Jim Clarke, of the Wood-Clarke Press, Boston, designed the two, which were originally 
shown in Brad Stephens's paper exemplar, "Direct Advertising," where they aroused interest and discussion by advertising men and printers everywhere 


also true of some of the others, while lines in 
the two lower groups are decidedly crowded in 
relation to the wide word-spacing and spacing 
between groups. Finally, page is bottom heavy, 
due to the type running so close to the edge 
there. While we consider the heads in the text 
are too small in relation to the page decoration, 
the effect here would also be better if the body 
type were somewhat stronger, at least if printed 
heavier. Presswork of text is poor. Folder “2,” 
titled as the booklet, is the best of the lot; with 
display type the same throughout it has consis- 
tency, and is also attractively as well as impres- 
sively arranged. This is a laudable effort, and 
you deserve every possible success. 

EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of 
Iowa, Des Moines.—Your printing department 
can be proud of the twenty-sixth annual banquet 
menu. Considering the green (slightly olive) 
hue of the paper, black and silver make an excel- 
lent color combination on the rough handmade- 
finish cover paper, folded French style. We do 
not care for the front title being as if on a rib- 
bon. The idea is old fashioned and too fussy 
for the present day; the simple words, maybe 
with zigzag lines above and below the group, 
would key in with the treatment of the lower 
group, also appear more up-to-date. While not 
so pronounced as to handicap the lettering, the 
ribbon effect detracts measurably from the deli- 
cate line illustration of the Greenbrier Hotel 
entrance below. The company name in reverse 
color at the bottom of the striking cover of the 
“Spire’’ booklet could be somewhat smaller to 
advantage, with more spacing between lines and 
more margin below. Too, the last line is decid- 


edly closer to the bottom than the sides, and the 
variation is unpleasing. Inside pages are not at 
all good. Where italic is used roman would be 
better, for one thing because it is clearer and, 
for another, it would harmonize better with the 
sans-serif display. Some arrangement of those 


No longer do business men place the name of 
their concern, its address and alist of of- 
ficers casually on a letterhead. The reason 
is that a letterhead is the most important 
piece of advertisin ig that any concern ever 
published. Daily, alee monthly, yearly - - 
over a decade - - over a score of years - - 
your letterhead is a frump, or its a smart, 
able, important salesman. It takes a design- 
er to make itthe latter. It's the most im- 
portant advertisement that will ever be 
written for your firm. MVaucun Misourn, 
28 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 





Here's a strong argument for effective, sales- 
influencing letterheads, by a Chicago designer 


pages near the front with so little matter should 
have been worked out that would result in bet- 
ter proportion in shape between the type groups 
and the pages; the type groups are of oblong 
character while the page is not, also so much 
blankness is unpleasing. By the same token the 
emblems ‘Organization Club,” and others, are 
too small in relation to the size of the page, 
while lists of agents, with records of achieve- 
ment following, are too crowded. In view of 
so much blank paper on preceding pages this is 
unfortunate. It would be better to use emblems 
instead of type to start these pages of lists and 
use the space gained to spread out the lists. The 
presswork is rather poor, the blue bands across 
top and bottom of each page being speckled with 
paper showing through. There was not sufh- 
cient impression to force the ink down between 
the fibers of the eggshell paper. Eguiowa is a 
rather poor house-organ. Cover is too ornate, 
the more so since decorative features, besides 
being commonplace, dominate the type, letter- 
ing, and illustration rather than accent them. 
More work is spoiled from being overdone than 
from being underdone, in short where, say, effec- 
tiveness may be achieved with five strokes, why 
make a hundred? Certainly the hundred take 
more time than five. The worst fault with the 
pages of text is that the heads are much too 
weak; they do not stand out as heads should 
and the advantage in interest and ‘“‘color’’ which 
large heads would provide is not enjoyed. Dec- 
orative paneling and ornament around some of 
the main heads simply weakens their force and 
effect; type only, but larger and blacker in the 
interest of punch, would be preferable. 
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PRINTERS 


138 WELLINGION ST 
PERTH WEST AUST 
TELEPHONE 81583 


aus FROCKS 


TRINITY BUILDINGS 
HAY STREET PERTH 
TELEPHONE B27 


YOUR 
FROUSSEAU 


A quintet of interesting and distinctive, eye-arresting letterheads, and a pair of effectively designed 
folder title pages, all produced in pleasing colors by Frank Daniels Limited, of Perth, Australia. 
Note the variety of ways in which “illustration value" is obtained in the letterheads and the folders 





WAGNER PRINTING COMPANY, of Topeka, 
Kansas.—Your three blotters do not show to 
the best advantage their arrangement and dis- 
play merit, due to the types used. Even where 
only a single style is used, as on the one headed 
“Blot Out,” fact that the style is an engrav- 
ers’ type face rules it out of the quality group. 
The type is unsuited for anything but small 
cards and, let us say, professional stationery, as 
an imitation of engraved work, and it is old as 
the hills besides. As typographical printers, 
and having so much better letter designs, we 
should get away from this idea. The margin at 
the top is far too narrow in relation to that at 
the sides. The sawtooth-edged circle, suggest- 
ing a seal, coming to a narrow point as it were, 
might well run close to the top edge of the 
sheet, but the heading is another matter. Few 
things are more unsightly than too great a dif- 
ference in margins, which should be more or 
less uniform. On the larger blotter, “Good 
Printing,’ arrangement is interesting, but here 
again the type is damaging. Cheltenham is not 
a type for today; it has not only become decid- 
edly commonplace through having been used so 
long on commonplace work, but, compared with 
some of the later styles, roman and otherwise, 
it doesn’t score high in design. The outlined 
version used for the two largest lines is worse 
than the bold, which is worse than the light. 
In view of the large amount of white space, 
more or less in the center between the two 
groups, there should be more where, at two 
sides, and at top and bottom, the type comes 
close to the border. The idea is to make the rela- 
tionship of the white areas of better proportion, 
distribution more uniform. The smallest blotter, 
the printing on which suggests a business card, 
is interesting. Here Bernhard Gothic, one of the 
better sans-serif faces, especially for the display 
work, reflects the spirit of the day. 

LONG BEACH POLYTECHNIC HIGH SCHOOL, 
of Long Beach, California——December Acacia, 
publication of the Writers’ Club, is certainly a 
distinctive, characterful booklet. In it, we note 
with interest that different aspects of the state 
are portrayed: Christmas in the desert, the 
mountains, the cities, and by the sea being 
depicted in poems, sketches, and so on, along 
with the expressions in other fields of student 
thought. The design which appears in the lower, 
right-hand corner has for decoration a cactus 
sketch, outlined with dark brown and filled in 
with olive-green. Further, title letters are of a 
decorative form suggesting cacti. Most distin- 
guished is the handling of text. Of first inter- 
est, perhaps, is the type used, the light face of 
one of the presently popular Egyptians. You ask 
about the readability of the type. While not as 
clear as a conventional roman, to which form 
most folks are better accustomed, and which is 
also plainer (a factor), the type being of fairly 
large face, line-spaced, along with the gain in 
character, compensates to a large extent. Cer- 
tainly we advocate distinction, achieved no less 
by the placing of the type masses and illustra- 
tions than by the type itself. Type pages are not 
conventionally placed, hence margins are not 
“proper.” Type is thrown close to the top and 
outside of the paper page in each case, with an 
illustration in a second color, orange, at the 
inside and bottom of each page. With type and 
major illustrations in brown-black on India- 
tint antique paper, the effect of tone and color 
in the pages is altogether commendable. Where 
brown-black illustrations appear, they are bled 
at the top with a narrow margin on the left. 
Despite the unusual break up of space, the 
whiting-out is never unbalanced or otherwise 
objectionable. You have done something to be 
proud of in this booklet. 
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Footnotes May Be Carried Over 


Is it ever permissible to start a footnote on 
one page of a book and carry it over to the next 
page? My advisers disagree.—Maryland. 

It can be done, but of course it is not 
desirable, and should be avoided if possi- 
ble. But there are times when the type sim- 
ply will not “break right,” and preference 
has to surrender to necessity. If a lengthy 
footnote attaches to a line near the bottom 
of a page, there is nothing to do but start 
the note on that page and run it over to 
the next page. It is desirable to have the 
break come in the middle of a sentence, so 
that the reader will see at a glance that 
there is more coming. He will just natur- 
ally turn the page and finish with the note, 
then turn back to his place in the text— 
unless he is too lazy a reader to take so 
much trouble, in which case it makes little 
difference how the note is placed. 


Phrase Proves a Stumbling Block 


I recently encountered this sentence: ‘It con- 
tains some details and instructions not known 
to many and which frequently mean the differ- 
ence between progress and stagnation.” Will you 
straighten me out on that “and which’’? I say it 
is absolutely wrong, and never can be right. My 
partner says I am too positive.—Missouri. 


Consider the following quotations: In 
“Text, Type, and Style’ I find this: ‘‘‘And 
which,’ ‘but which,’ ‘but whose,’ ‘and who,’ 
‘and whose,’ and so on, are sometimes so 
used as to suggest codrdination with a pre- 
ceding relative clause that does not exist. 
If the preceding clause is equivalent to a 
relative clause, the codrdination is proper, 
although the connective is often unneces- 
sary; when the preceding clause is not so 
equivalent, or when it can be made so only 
by changing its construction, the so-called 
‘and which’ construction is wrong.” 

“Handbook of English Composition,” 
by Carson, states the rule this way: “Avoid 
the use of ‘and which’ and ‘but which’ 
when not preceded by a relative clause.” 

And Francis K. Ball, in “Constructive 
English,” says: ‘‘Relative clauses connected 
by the words ‘and,’ ‘but,’ or ‘or’ should be 
either the essential clauses or non-essential 
clauses; that is, an essential clause and a 
non-essential clause should not be used 
together ; do not use ‘and,’ ‘but,’ or ‘or’ to 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be answered in this department. 


Replies, however, cannot be made by mail. 





By Edward N. Jeall 


connect words, phrases, or clauses which 
are not parallel.” 

In “Mistakes in Writing English,” Big- 
elow says: “The word ‘and’ cannot prop- 
erly be used before ‘which’ or ‘who’ unless 
there has been a preceding ‘which’ or ‘who’ 
in the same sentence and in the same con- 
struction.” And so it goes. 

Now look at the sentence quoted in the 
letter to which all this is an answer. It says, 
“It contains details not known to many 
and which mean the difference . . .”” The 
requirement of codrdinate clauses is met 
when the obvious omission of first clause 
is remedied by the full statement: “ 
details which are not known to many, and 
which mean . . .” Do that, and there is 
no room left for discussion of the point. 

“And which” is often crudely used— 
perhaps it is fair to say, especially in news- 
paper writing—without any co6rdination ; 
as when a reporter says: “A fee is charged, 
and which is used for” such and such a 
purpose. And this ignorant misuse should 
not be permitted to prejudice the perfectly 
proper use of ‘‘and which” between co6r- 
dinate clauses—even when one of these 
clauses is “understood,” not expressed. 





A COPY SUGGESTION 


Missionary Work 


About two-thirds of every saie is 
or should be made by the firm 
back of the salesman. A salesman 
that is preceded by a series of 
good pieces of printing has a ten 
to one better chance of getting 
business than the one who must 
make cold calls and build up his 
own accounts . . . in other words, 
do his own missionary work. 
Give your salesman the support of 
an excellent quality of printing— 
both before the call and after— 
and you'll find your business forg- 
ing ahead to leadership in your 
own particular field. 


* 


M. P. Basso Company, New York City, makes 
a ten-strike with this well expressed thought 





This Sandwich Needs a Hyphen 


On a galley of newspaper fiction I had this: 
“He ordered beer and a swiss rye sandwich.” 
What would you have done with that? Is this 
correct as written?—New Hampshire. 

I would have made it ‘‘Swiss-rye.” The 
meaning of the expression is, a sandwich 
made of Swiss cheese and rye bread. It isn’t 
the rye that is Swiss, as the form used in 
the letter would indicate. I suppose the 
compounding is the point the querist had 
in mind. A secondary point is whether to 
capitalize ‘‘Swiss,’’ or run it lower-case. I 
prefer the capital, but of course this is one 
of the things that should be covered in 
every printing office stylesheet. 


Spacing Last Line of Paragraph 


How fussy may one properly be about spac- 
ing the last line of a paragraph? I am specially 
interested in the problem in connection with 
matter set in narrow measure.—Ohio. 

In newspaper work, it would hardly pay 
to be “fussy,” but in magazine work it is 
worth while to be careful. Ideally, I would 
say, the last line of a paragraph should end 
in the middle third. It is difficult to make 
a rule covering all cases. Sometimes it is 
impossible to end the line as you would 
wish, because changes in the wording can- 
not be made, and the type simply will not 
fit. In such cases, if editorial assistance is 
available, it should be called in. The near- 
est I would care to come to trying to set a 
rule is this: Try for at least one em of open 
space at the end of the line, and get two 
or three if possible. But do not throw sev- 
eral lines out of gear in order to make the 
space at the end; a filled last line is better 
than three or four lines spaced irregularly 
as the price of a shortened last line. 


Comma Aids Reading of Numerals 


In all other places where I have worked it 
has been the rule to use the comma in numerals 
of four or more digits. But where I am now 
employed, the rule is not to use it in numerals 
of four digits: “1000,” not “1,000.” Is this good 
practice? I don’t like it—lJowa. 

It seems better to use the comma: 1,000, 
10,000, 100,000, 1,000,000, and so on. 
Suppose you were handling the figures in 
tables. Numbers of four figures, without 
the comma, would wreck the alignment of 
the column otherwise. 
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Redundance Is Brought to Light 


Though not always in accord with your views, 
I enjoy the comment, and am sure your pages 
are helpful to many of the proofreaders, par- 
ticularly the younger, the inexperienced, and the 
half-informed among them. 

This paragraph is merely playful: See May 
"I. P.,” Page 65, seventh line from bottom: 
“But steam railroad, however, is...” Now 
see Page 61, Paragraph 5, of H. W. Fowler's 
‘Modern English Usage.” —New York. 

Aye, aye, sir! Fowler speaking: “But... 
however is perhaps always due to mere 
carelessness :—(a) If any real remedy is to 
be found, we must first diagnose the true 
nature of the disease; b. that, however, is 
not hard. (b) B. one thing, however, had 
not changed, and that was ... (c) The 
enemy's cavalry withdrew with losses, b. 
they returned, however, reinforced by...” 
Fowler is right, beyond question. 


Instinctive or Mechanical? 


In Proofroom of May, 1934, under heading 
“This Is a Question of Popular Taste,” the ex- 
planation starts: “It seems to me that the latter 
form, ‘okay,’ can be pronounced only one way. 
‘Oke’ does not suggest the sound of two let- 
ters which the word represents.” 

When I see Proofroom’s editor representing 
that some word forms are preferable because 
they suggest sound, I wonder where is his pa- 
triotic and linguistic pride. And whoever knows 
English can feel pride because the written rep- 
resentation of English ideas has become so per- 
fect that it is independent of sound. To say 
that some spelling or division forms are pref- 
erable because of sound is a nonsensical and un- 
patriotic expression of ignorant self-conceit. 

The Proofroom editor is violently opposed to 
phonetic writing, yet he prefers what he calls 
suggestion of sound. He likes neither sound nor 
the absence of sound, only a suggestion. Is the 
explanation that his knowledge of English is 
only mechanical, that he does not know English 
instinctively and well ?—Toronto, Canada. 

While I can’t make much sense out of 
this letter, Iam running it in the hope that 
it may mean something to our readers. As 
to “okay’’ and “‘okeh,” one does faithfully 
represent the sound of ‘‘o”’ and “k”’ joined 
to make the word, while the other sug- 
gests to me the short sound of the ‘“‘e’”’— 
and it is true some persons do pronounce 
the word with that sound. Still, I do like 
the “okay” spelling much better. 


Grammar and the People's Speech 


I saw this sentence in a newspaper editorial 
the other day, and it puzzles me. Perhaps you 
can work it out for me, according to grammar. 
The sentence is: “Now it is a St. Paul doctor and 
nurse who are in trouble over Dillinger.” I can- 
not figure how “it” and “are’’ hook up together. 
How would you phrase it ?—Florida. 

Graminatically, the stem of the sentence 
is, “It is two who are.” “It” swings over 
to the naming of two persons, the doctor 
and the nurse. Now, having done that, the 
switch to the plural is inevitable. The only 
way to justify this is by taking “it” in a 
broad way; a broader way than strict gram- 
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mar allows for. The simple fact is that the 
rules of grammar just can’t keep up with 
this sort of thing in common speech. 

To me, the difference seems fairly com- 
parable to that between formal theology 
and live, practical religion. I do not see any 
need, in the sentence under discussion, to 
bother about a grammatical analysis, the 
syntactical relation of the words. The sen- 
tence is perfectly acceptable, conforming 
with idiom, or common usage in speech. 


Help for the Beginner Suggested 


The young copyholder who was mentioned 
in June Proofroom should be vastly helped by 
H. B. Cooper’s “Tip-offs for Proofreaders,” 
published in 1927 by John W. Lea, 1520 North 
Robinson street, Philadelphia. To the initiated 
the book seems somewhat wordy, but everything 
in it should be of interest to the young copy- 
holder.—Penns ylvania. 

This comes from Ellwood H. McClel- 
land, technology librarian of the Carnegie 
Library in Pittsburgh. The book can be or- 
dered by writing THE INLAND PRINTER’S 
book department—as can many others of 
interest to proofreaders, editors, and all 
workers in the printing business. Useful 
books help all workers with words. 





Hell-Box 
Harry 


Says— 
By Harold M. Bone 





You can’t expect to cut a melon from 
a neglected printing plant. 

Then there was the lady comp who 
always stayed out of the bright sunlight 
because it ruined her makeup. 

That printer who bought out a com- 
petitor for a song soon found himselt 
involved in a mountain of motes that he 
couldn't scale. 

There was one printer who ordered 
some salmon stock, but when it arrived 
it was C.O.D. 

When inefficient salesmen go hunting 
for printing orders, about the only thing 
they &//] is time. 

In order to serve clients, both lawyers 
and comps must first become familiar 
with the case. 

When a type form gets knocked off tts 
feet, the comp has a job on his hands. 

The designing of an attractive book 
jacket has brought many an artist the 
price of an extra pair of pants. 

A pressman had so much trouble try- 
ing to run a job on &/d finish stock that 
it finally got his goat. 


As pretty as a picture was 

A certain compo’s dame. 

But still he handed her the air— 
She had an antique frame. 











Plurals Create a Problem 

In your article “Sound Advice to Copyholder,” 
in the June issue, Page 55, I notice that at the 
end of the fifth line in the first paragraph you 


have divided the word “offices” on the “‘i. 
While this may be permissible in narrow mea- 
sure, do you consider it good? To be sure, add- 
ing the ‘‘s’” to form the plural does create a 
third syllable in the pronunciation of the word, 
but would it not have been better to have di- 
vided the word “of-fices,” even at the expense 
of good spacing? This is in a class with “nur- 
ses” and “‘chur-ches.”—Massachusetts. 

“Of-fices” is not a desirable division, 
bringing a two-letter form into prominence 
at the end of the line. Such short syllables 
at the start or end of a line are “not so 
good,” and should be avoided. 

The real choice, I should say, would be 
between “‘offi-ces” and “‘offic-es.” In argu- 
ing their relative merits, it is to be observed 
that the first keeps the “‘c’’ with the fol- 
lowing vowel, which indicates its sound, 
while the second preserves intact the origi- 
nal word, “‘office,’ with loss only of the 
final “‘e,” which has its place taken by the 
“e’’ in the third syllable, ‘‘es.”’ 

I think “‘offi-ces” actually indicates the 
customary pronunciation. That is to say, in 
speech the “‘c’’ sound, soft, goes over into 
the last syllable. 

But this is one of those twilight-zone af- 
fairs in which each compiler of a style 
sheet must make his own ruling, in con- 
formity with the principles used in all sim- 
ilar cases. My own preference would be for 
“offi-ces’’ first, ‘‘offic-es” second, and “of- 
fices’”” nowhere—unless, of course, narrow- 
measure necessities create an excuse for 
overlooking the ordinary considerations of 
division of words into syllables. 


Press-Revision Most Important 


I hear press-revise spoken of as if it were the 
most important thing in the shop. Why is it so 
specially important ?—Kansas. 


Because it is the final check-up. It is 
done when the order is ready to go. The 
press-reviser must check up on order of 
pages ; running heads; folio; placement of 
cuts and cut-lines ; battered types or plates ; 
footnotes and tables—the whole make-up 
of the order. Errors that get by the press- 
reviser go into the finished product. This 
is extremely responsible work. 


x * 


Price Cards Pay as Sideline 


No printer is ever going to get rich on 
this idea, W. A. Gordon, proprietor of the 
Photo Print Shop, Port Dover, Ontario, 
Canada, writes regarding his sideline busi- 
ness, ‘but it certainly provides a nice profit 
and also serves as a good-will builder for 
future contracts.” 

His plan consists of a series of 5-by-7- 
inch cards, which are imprinted in red with 
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such phrases as ‘Our Price’’—'‘Special To- 
day’’—'‘Special Value’’—and similar eye- 
catchers. The card is slotted to take a price 
ticket 234 by 234 inches and a band 2 
inches wide on which appear ‘‘1 Lb. for” 
—"2 Lb. for”—“1 Doz. for’—"2 Doz. 
for’ —“'3 for’’—'‘'4 for’ and phrases of a 
similar nature which denote quantities. 
The band itself is ten inches long, fast- 
ened with a copper brad, and slides up or 
down according to what the merchant may 
wish to sell. The price tickets are printed 








SPECIAL VALUE 


a 4c 14c 


Here is how the price card looks when in use by 
a merchant. Reduced example shows all the units 








1 for 




















back to back—13c on one side and 14c on 
the reverse—in amounts from 3c to 50c— 
for quick changes. Gordon prints them 
twelve up on a card 714, by 11 inches, then 
backs the card up with the other numbers, 
cuts them apart, and sorts into sets. 

He puts up sets of twenty-five assorted 
cards with bands and with 480 price tick- 
ets (960 prices—that is, twenty-five of 
each ticket from 3c to 50c). 

And grocers, butchers, bakers, dry goods 
merchants, in fact, almost every type of 
retail dealer can use the set, Gordon re- 
ports. He has found it a most profitable 
standard item to use as a leader in making 
new and worthwhile connections. 


x * 
Reason*for Advertising 


A man who heads four companies told 
me why he is increasing his advertising 
now for all four of them. All are in spe- 
cialized fields. All use small space. 

He was looking over a newspaper re- 
cently in which one of his companies has 
always advertised. In the same field five 
others formerly used space in that news- 
paper. When he looked, there was only 
one. He said to me: 

“If my salesman had been calling on a 
group of buyers in competition with five 
other good salesmen, all selling a similar 
product at about the same price, and four 
of those rivals stopped calling on those 
buyers, would I call my man off? He has 
a far better chance of making a sale now. 
I am increasing my effort when the others 
leave the field open to me.”—Printers’ 
Ink Monthly. 





Daily Adeets Offset’s Copy-Preparation 
Method to Save Ads During Strike 


NTEREST in the brief report of how the 
| Wichita (Kansas) Beacon saved seven 
pages of display advertising when a strike 
closed down its composing room at a criti- 
cal time leads to the publication of more 
detail here. The method is especially in- 
teresting since it was used many times dur- 
ing the six weeks of the strike in getting 
the advertisements in shape, and also to 
provide the captions for last-minute news 
pictures in editorial columns. 

The strike left the Beacon with but three 
working days in which to set seven pages 
for a special sale, in addition to getting 
out the editorial and advertising matter 
for daily editions in the meantime. Sub- 
stitute compositors managed to get the 
regular editions out, even to set one of the 
seven pages. However, Publisher Max M. 
Levand early realized his newly recruited 
staff could never produce the full seven 
pages in time. 

It was then he took the matter up with 
Gundell Goldansky, young head of the 
Beacon’s art department, Gundell having 
handled much harder problems, but never 
under as much pressure for time. 

The first step was to lay out the pages, 
full newspaper-page size. Headlines, large 
display lines, and price figures were let- 
tered on drawing paper and pasted in. 
Drawings of items to be shown in line fol- 
lowed. Where these were the correct size, 


they, too, were pasted in. In some cases, 
they were reduced photographically to the 
required size. Some of the merchandise 
was to be shown in halftone. In such cases, 
the size was roughly sketched in, in order 
to provide space for tacking in the un- 
mounted halftones after the full-page zincs 
were finished. 

After the headings, display lines, and 
art were ready, Goldansky started to get 
the text ready for the engraver. An elite- 
type typewriter was his choice. A good ste- 
nographer typed the copy directly against 
the back of carbon paper, striking on clear 
white bond paper. Each sheet of carbon 
was used but once. The carbon was used in 
preference to the typewriter ribbon be- 
cause it gave a better black and there was 
no ribbon marking on face of letters. 

Goldansky ruled off his dummies to in- 
dicate the space available for each piece 
of copy. He used the actual typewritten 
copy, pasted in the dummy, when twelve- 
point was desired. For other sizes, he had 
the typewritten matter reduced by photog- 
raphy; one-fourth for ten point, one-third 
for eight, one-half for six. Then the pho- 
tos were pasted in and the six pages went 
to the engraver for etching. 

Where halftones were to appear in a 
page, the dead metal was routed and the 
proper plates tacked in. The usual elev- 
enth-hour changes came in, and copy was 
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Portion of one of the six artist-composed full-page newspaper advertisements described above. It 
shows clearly the type of display and variations in text sizes achieved by the photographic reductions 
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prepared for the engravers in the same 
fashion. Where necessary the page plates 
were routed and the new metal stripped in. 

At the same time, headlines and cap- 
tions for news photos received at the last 
minute were prepared in the same way. 
Headings were lettered and the captions 
typed, both then being tipped on the photo 
in proper position. One halftone of the 
entire piece, throwing a screen behind the 
heading and the caption, was then made 
of each photo in the size wanted. 

Thus a process frequently used in pre- 
paring planographic copy was put to use 
in an emergency for letterpress newspaper 


Frontispiece Shows Photographic Property 
of Original Is Retained by Offset 


HE OFFSET PRINT OF THE MARINE sub- 
| eet which is this month’s frontispiece 
is an excellent demonstration of the close 
approximation attainable in this process to 
photographic effects. The combination of 
several factors contributes to get this result, 
including antique texture of the paper, 





Publisher Max M. Levand (left) and Artist Gundell Goldansky checking over the full-page 
dummies of the six newspaper advertisements before sending them to the engraving room 


printing. The method was used constantly 
during the period of the strike for all mat- 
ter which could not be produced in time 
by the composing-room staff. Naturally, 
results were not as perfect as with type, 
but novelty in appearance made up for it. 


x * 
Picks Up Many Good Ideas 


Since taking THE INLAND PRINTER, we have 
picked up many points about the trade, and good 
copy suggestions, too.—GEORGE J. SCHMIDT, 
Hooper & Schmidt, Berkeley, California. 
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the minimum of halftone screen, and fine 
gradations of color tones. 

The developments of photo-lithography 
and offset printing are widely known, but 
each year sees extended application in the 
graphic arts fields, and advancements in 
quality of results. In this instance the sub- 
ject itself has wide appeal, for water, boats, 
and birds touch many responsive chords. 
The original of this frontispiece was in a 
recent photographic exhibition in the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts. Annual exhibits under museum and 


By HENRY LEWIS JOHNSON 


other fine-arts auspices mark the delayed 
recognition of photography as a mode of 
personal expression in interpretation. 

This marine subject will readily suggest 
the advantages of the offset process for re- 
productions of photographic originals in 
many fields. Horticultural subjects, resort 
views, educational folders, and prospec- 
tuses lend themselves to the offset process. 

The producer of this frontispiece, The 
University Press, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, occupies by line of descent the fore- 
most position in the printing industry in 
this country. There is a tablet on Dunster 
Street, adjoining Harvard Square, Cam- 
bridge, which reads, ‘Here lived Stephen 
Daye, the first printer in British North 
America.” Daye brought the first printing 
press to Cambridge in 1638. Through a 
succession of individual ownerships, this 
printing office produced work for the Col- 
onies and for Harvard College, its close 
identification with the college leading to 
use of the name, The University Press. 

The distinguished place of The Univer- 
sity Press in the printing annals of this 
country is due not only to its early estab- 
lishment, but also to its intimate part in 
political, educational, and literary evolu- 
tion. Many of the works of our great writ- 
ers, Emerson, Hawthorne, Lowell, Thoreau, 
Longfellow, Whittier, and many other 
authors were printed here. 

Advancing from hand presses, the first 
Adams flat-bed presses were installed here, 
and later the first cylinder press made in 
America. The University Press was also the 
first to install individual electric motors. 

The prestige of The University Press in 
fine bookmaking naturally led to the adap- 
tation of its typography and skilful illus- 
trated work to modern commercial uses in 
catalog making and general printing, such 
as have now become dominant in the print- 
ing industry. 

To make a more complete productive 
organization, a combination of the Tolman 
Print, Brockton, Massachusetts, and The 
University Press was effected in January, 
1929, with general offices in Cambridge. 
Having a large volume of display work 
for commercial purposes, it was found to 
be advantageous to add the offset-litho- 
graphic process. The two plants, in Brock- 
ton and Cambridge, are therefore fully 
equipped to meet modern requirements in 
processes and economic production. 

The personnel of The University Press 
includes these men of wide experience: 
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F. Harold Tolman, president and treas- 
urer; Edward P. Douglas, assistant treas- 
urer; George M. Rand, vice-president ; 
Harry L. Brigham, secretary and superin- 
tendent; Chester L. Garland (thirty-five 
years of service), assistant superintendent, 
Cambridge plant; Bradford P. Marble, 
the manager, and Richard Ewell, the pro- 
duction manager of the Brockton plant; 
Harry R. Crockett (thirty-four years of 
service) in charge of typographic design 
and layouts ; Charles W. Holmes, art direc- 
tor, well known as an artist and teacher of 
Boston; Henry C. Goehl (thirty years of 
service), designer of decorative work and 
lettering. The sales staff in the order of 
service is: Sidney A. Kimber, thirty-three 
years; Franklin I. Brown, twenty-four 
years; Foster Osgood, ten years; Glen Un- 
derwood, Charles D. Temple, and Burdick 
Stone have joined the staff since the merger 
of the two companies. 

These many years of alliance are credit- 
able alike to the firm and to the staff. It 
signifies a reliability which must be widely 
recognized by customers. 

Referring again to the print, ‘Followers 
of the Sea,” it represents a digression from 
producing commercial forms in offset to 
the pictorial field. Here, as in other tech- 
nical advances, alert salesmanship will de- 
velop new business. 


x * 


Color Matcher Shown at Fair 


The buyer and user of articles includ- 
ing colors is aided by the color-matching 
fixture being shown at Chicago’s World’s 
Fair. The display shows a band of eleven 
colors passing under various kinds of arti- 
ficial light. One, the standard lamp, hav- 
ing excessive portions of red and green as 
compared with daylight, alters the appear- 
ance of colors; the daylight lamp, using 
blue glass to decrease the proportions of 
red and green, almost approximates day- 
light; the color-matching fixture, using a 
blue-glass filter to eliminate most red and 
green from the light, shows virtual day- 
light colors. Another is the gaseous-dis- 
charge lamp, wherein carbon-dioxide in a 
gaseous-conductor tube gives a synthetic 
daylight appearance to colors. The equip- 
ment has many color-sorting and color- 
matching uses in printing, as well as in 
other industries. 


x & 


All Are Debtors to Trade 


“I hold every man a debtor to his trade 
or profession, from which as men of course 
do seek to receive countenance and profit, 
so ought they of duty to endeavor, by way 
of amends, to be a help and ornament 
thereto.” —BACON. 





A Simple Arrangement of Pulleys Converts 


Press Drives for Alternating Current 


OBERT NEUMAN COMPANY, paper-box 
manufacturer of Cincinnati, recently 
was confronted with a speed-control prob- 
lem when the Union Gas & Electric Com- 
pany changed its service from direct to 
alternating current. Variable speed control 
for all its printing presses, the wrapping 
machines, and corner stayers was a simple 
enough matter with direct-current motor, 
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By FRANCIS A. WESTBROOK 


possible to operate the press at any speed 
from 933 to 2,800 impressions an hour. 

A Kingsbury & Davis corner stayer is 
similarly equipped, but in this case the 
pulleys on the countershaft are 16 inches 
for the V-belt and four inches for flat belt 
with an eight-inch pulley for the stayer. 
This provides for a speed range between 
37 and 111 operations a minute. 





The new drive for retaining advantages of adjustable speeds is clearly shown in this photo of one 


but when the service was changed to alter- 
nating current some other means had to be 
employed. The method adopted was to use 
constant-speed, alternating current motors 
and equip them with variable-speed motor 
pulleys. And it has given very satisfactory 
results at a minimum expense. 

How this was accomplished can be dem- 
onstrated by two or three examples. For 
instance, the Chandler & Price printing 
press illustrated here is provided with a 
1,750 r.p.m constant-speed motor which 
is equipped with a variable-speed pulley 
and V-belt drive. The V-belt from the 
variable-speed pulley passed around a 15- 
inch pulley on the countershaft and a 214- 
inch flat belt from a six-inch pulley on 
countershaft drive to a 1414-inch pulley 
on the press. With this arrangement, it is 


A Stokes & Smith wrapping machine, 
driven by a one horsepower constant-speed- 
type motor is provided with a range of 
from 17 to 51 operations a minute by a 
variable-speed motor pulley driving to a 
10-inch pulley on the countershaft and 
then from a four-inch pulley to an eight- 
inch pulley on the wrapper. 

As any speed between the limits given 
can be attained to meet operating condi- 
tions this method of speed control has its 
advantages over even direct-current motors 
and it is perfectly possible to use it with 
standard alternating current motors. 

An interesting point about the whole 
situation is that any change from direct- 
current service to alternating current in any 
kind of plant can be taken care of where 
operating conditions call for speed control. 
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Is the Craftsmanship of Printers 


Losing Its Punch? 


N CHEERFULLY complying with the sug- 
gestion of THE INLAND PRINTER for a 
version of the 1934 Tileston and Hol- 
lingsworth Calendar Review, one really 

appreciates the necessity for abandoning 
the more intimate angle with which it has 
been pleasant to apprcach 


By HARRY L. GAGE 


It should be further explained that, from 
the beginning, the calendar has been sub- 
jected to prepared analysis and criticism. 
Established custom now provides that the 
Boston Craftsmen’s Club selects the calen- 
dar analyst, and that it arrange the group 

dinner-meeting which also 





the seventeen local or larger 
groups which have listened 
patiently to this discourse 
since January of this year. 

As set forth to the crafts- 
men, this review is partly an 
example of craftsmanship’s 
inadequacy when it is con- 
trolled by faulty planning. 
To the teachers there is sug- 
gested the need for further 
stress on properly related 
design. The proprietors of 
printing establishments are again reminded 
by this particular demonstration that the 
creative responsibility (and interest) of 
American printing is rapidly passing to the 
buyers of printing—that the industry is 
more and more comprised of prescription 
fillers, rather than originators. 

Properly to understand the significance 
of the T. & H. Calendar, one must realize 
that for a dozen or more years it has been 
an annua! New England contest among 
graphic arts technicians. Each year a newly 
selected group of New England printers 
and lithographers is assigned specifications 
for the production of the leaves of this cal- 
endar. Some three thousand copies are dis- 
tributed in December, largely to the New 
England producers and buyers of printing, 
and the primary purpose of it is to create 
a demand for more printing in the New 
England territory. The idea was originally 
conceived by Arthur V. Howland, vice- 
president of Tileston and Hollingsworth 
Company, and the activity has continued as 
his personal responsibility. He modifies 
the specifications (based on growing expe- 
rience from year to year), also arbitrarily 
selects the plants to produce the leaves, 
and never yet has expressed his personal 
opinion as to the comparative merits of the 
150 or so items of printing he has thus far 
purchased as units of the calendar. 
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The Editor (who has 
been privileged to hear 
many excellent tall:s on 
typography ) was present 
when Harry Gage gave 
his analysis to a Detroit 
audience. Believing it to 
be one of the finest les- 
sons in layout and color 
ever given, he induced 
him to put it in writing. 


includes craftsmen, the pro- 
ptietors, and those in the 
advertising field, with 100 
or more students coming in 
after dinner to listen to the 
review and ensuing debate. 
The review is the subject of 
similar meetings in a half- 
dozen other printing cen- 
ters of New England. 

Interest is further keyed 
by a postcard vote to deter- 
mine the most popular leaf. 
The critic is not given the results 
of the popular vote until he has 
made his own rating, nor is he 
informed until the close of his term 
of service as to the identity of the 
ones who produce the calendar. It 
is indicative of the popularity of 
this activity that postcards returned 
by the recipients of the calendar far 
exceed a normal direct-mail ratio, 
numbering this year nearly 1,500 
cards which were sent in—or a 50 
per cent return. 

In considering the 1934 analy- 
sis, the critic was influenced in part 
by knowledge of previous years of 
the calendar and partly by a defi- 
nite sense of disappointment that 
came with the first viewing of the 
calendar. If it is true (as many have 
commented) that the 1934 work 
does not measure up in the aggre- 
gate to certain former years, then 
the duty of the critic seems to be 
not alone to point out the merits 
and demerits but to reason out the 
method of development of every 
leaf and try to discover wherein the 
scheme failed to “‘click.”” Thus the 
personal taste of the critic (which 
is bound to be individual) should 
become subordinated to a measure- 


Are we slipping? Well known typo- 
graphical expert gives craftsmen, 
instructors, and proprietors some 
thought-provoking facts. Read all 


he has to say and see if you agree 


ment of the merits of the twelve leaves 
against the generally accepted standards of 
good taste in printing design. 

It should be understood that the speci- 
fications for 1934 stipulated a calendar 
leaf 2334 by 147% inches, including an 
allowance at the head for binding, and the 
necessary provision for trimming sides and 
foot. The copy called for the ‘‘before-and- 
after’’ months as well as principal month, 
the name, size, and weight of the paper 
used, and, of course, the name of the com- 
pany with business address and location of 
the mill on each page. 

Whereas, in former years, layouts were 
prepared by designers and artists, and fur- 
nished to the printer with plates of the 
pictorial or decorative elements, for 1934 
the entire responsibility was placed upon 
the twelve printers. They were told to use 
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the normal materials which might be found 
in any well equipped printing plant. If 
“artwork” was embodied, the printer was 
to select the artist and control the result, 
specifying also the manner of making the 
plates. Thus the printed result is clearly an 
indication of the ability of these 


-twelve New England printers to 


produce creatively within their own 
individual responsibility. 

In sending out these specifica- 
tions, Howland deliberately men- 
tioned (in most cases) the number 
of impressions to be used, also the 
desire for an approximate estimate. 
It is interesting to observe those 
cases in which this psychology lim- 
ited the printer, as well as others 
in which the printer was coura- 
geous enough to come back at his 
customer with comment that the 
additional printings would surely 
improve sales value of the result. 
A good example of sound selling 
strategy (notably under com petitive 
conditions), which tries to modify 
the customer’s preconceived ideas 
with an improved and altered spec- 
ification, thereby keeping the other 
competitors out of line. 

Realizing these general condi- 
tions, the critic proceeded with his 
analysis, determining that in each 
leaf the basic idea of the printer 
should be accepted (whether or not 
one liked it) and that the criticism 
should be based on the manner of 
development and the handling. 

Having worked out all the details of 
each leaf (which follow) the critic then 
received from Howland a memorandum 
which had been requested from each of 
the printers, setting forth his own ideas on 
the conception and production of his leaf. 
If there was sufficient space, these memo- 
randa would be reprinted here in their 
entirety. They show notably that the print- 
ers who had the mest to say in the work 
they did found the most to say about it. 
The leaves which are the least expressive 
as pieces of created printing were followed 
by the briefest of statements. Note particu- 
larly that the printers’ memoranda (which 
remain unidentified to the critic) arrived 
after the analysis had been formulated. It 
thus could not affect it. 

The reader must pardon this lengthy 
introduction which seems necessary to key 
the details which ensue: 


January 

The reproduction of this leaf in black- 
and-white accentuates the feeling about the 
original that here must be a case of typo- 
graphic measles! What idea could have 
prompted this handling of heavy rules and 
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solid spots? The original is printed in a 
deep purple, a lavendar tint on rules and 
spots, with gold underlying the illustra- 
tion. And why the color scheme? 

The critic remembered something about 
Athena (the heroine of this paper), so he 
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If the picture must be cut off to fit a given space, you 
must furnish a typographic bandage to dress the wound 


plowed back through a history of art and 
on into the encyclopedia. Sure enough, 
there was a little engraving, about two 
inches high, of the floor plan of the Par- 
thenon. And Athena also had a legendary 
prominence in the scheme of the Acrop- 
olis, of which the Parthenon was the dom- 
inating temple. 

So our printer had apparently sought a 
hunch to serve as his big inspirational idea 
in the library reference books. 
But having found it, he allowed 
himself to be too literally con- 
trolled by it. (A warning to the 
users of source material to pre- 
serve their mastery of “hunch” 
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Athena the Champion. This was made from the 
spoils of the battle of Marathon. Upon Mount 
Acropolis stood the Parthenon, the shrine of the 
Virgin Athena. This Temple together with the 
Temple of Solomon and the Taj Mahal has been 
considered among the most beautiful edifices the 
world has ever seen. One of the rooms in the 
Parthenon contained a statue in heroic size of 
Athena, the work of the sculptor Phidias. This 
statue was of gold and ivory. On the occasion 
of the principal festival to the Goddess, the 
statue was adorned with a purple robe, woven 
new for each occasion. 

In preparing this calendar sheet, an attempt 
has been made to tie in the mythological story 
of the Goddess Athena. The decorations, rules, 
typo dots, and so on, represent the ground-floor 
plan of the Parthenon. The print of the statue 
of the Goddess is underlaid in gold ink, to rep- 
resent the golden statue. The printing of body 
of the calendar in purple represents the purple 
festival robe. The type which is used is of the 
Ionic family because the small Temple specifi- 
cally dedicated to Athena, was the Ionic order 
of architecture, although the Parthenon itself 
was the Doric order. 

Your critics will undoubtedly discover that 
the proportions of the ground floor plan, as 
represented by our borders, are not exactly the 
true proportions of the Parthenon. It was neces- 
sary to take some liberties in making up this 
border from type material so that it should be 
in proper proportions for the size of the sheet 
called for on the calendar. Perhaps this would 
better be considered under the head of “poetic 
license.” 


With the halftone of the January leaf as 
produced are shown also a small zinc of 
the Parthenon floor plan in size it appears 
in the encyclopedia and a revision of the 
leaf as made by the critic. The revision 
preserves the printer's idea but illustrates 
those principles of layout which were sac- 
rificed in the original. It was made by cut- 
ting and cementing, with a new photo 
in altered, larger size. 

It seemed likely to the critic that the 
printer had started with his hunch for the 
border based on the floor plan, and that 
he built the type masses, (Girder, Mem- 
phis, Stymie, or Karnak—square serif and 
fairly consistent) from bottom up. Arriv- 
ing at the display line ‘‘Athena Plate’ he 
unwisely used a cap and small cap treat- 
ment (historically inaccurate), 
and then he fitted an amputated 
portion of the photo of the lady 
into the small amount of space 
remaining on the leaf. 

This handling of the illustra- 
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—here the printer was almost 


tion shows clearly two points 





submerged by it, as you may 





that must be remembered by the 





observe.) Now read his mem- 
orandum on the leaf: 


The adornment of the Acropolis 
in the ancient city of Athens, was 
the outstanding achievement of the 
golden age of Pericles. At the right 
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designers of printing—the scale 
and also the reinforced amputa- 
tions. Now scale in the design- 
er’s lingo, is not the price list 
used by electrotypers and the 
engravers to effectuate the pur- 
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of the steps leading up to the mount 
was a small, beautiful Ionic Temple 
dedicated to Athena. At the top of 
the steps and beyond the entrance 
gate was a great bronze statue of 


Small cut of the Par- 
thenon floor plan as 
it appeared with the 
encyclopedia article 


poses of the N.R.A.! Scale, with 
the designers, the painters, the 
sculptors, and the architects, is 
that relationship of parts which 
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makes a harmonious and complete whole. 
It is the essence of good proportion. 

The January printer missed the right 
scale for the Athena picture. Our revised 
leaf shows how a readjustment of spacing 
vertically (without harm to the effect) per- 
mits a larger illustration in better scale. 

“Reinforced amputation” calls for such 
a rule or other mass as has been used in 
the revised design to prevent the feeling of 
chopped-off picture that one gets in 
the original. If a picture must be cut 
off to fit space, as often happens, use 
a typographic bandage to dress the 
wound and make it sightly. 

The January presswork was not to 
be criticized. Indeed, throughout the 
entire calendar, the pressroom crafts- 
men showed to better advantage than 
those of the composing room. Nor 
‘can one properly criticize the press- 
work containing no obvious flaws 
unless the original illustration and 
the engraver’s proof are available for 
comparison with the final one. 

In the critic’s score, January was 
ranked six; popular vote, ten. 


February 

Here is a leaf which will contrast 
favorably with many of the others. 
Whereas the specification said one 
printing, the printer keyed his plan 
to the old-engraving quality of the 
illustration and sold his customer on 
the idea of hand-coloring the picture. 
An excerpt from his memorandum: 

In undertaking this sheet, I feel I had 
two distinct breaks to start with. One was 
the beautiful ivory-color paper. A paper 
which has great affinity for ink and there- 
fore gives a clear, sharp image to the type 
and the illustration. The ivory tone also 
forms one of the most pleasing back- 
grounds for type. The other feature was 
the perfectly charming drawing of the 
“Crinoline Girl” by Charles R. Capon. Won- 
derfully suited to my purpose. With these two 
breaks who could go far wrong? 

With two of the problems solved so satisfac- 
torily, the stock and the illustration, I will now 
endeavor to describe some of the details. The 
layout does not claim any decided historical or 
traditional interest. The rule scheme was decided 
on to chime in with the illustration, reproducing 
contrasts in same. Some have asked whether the 
series of vertical side rules represented columns 
or an opening through which to view the print- 
ing. It is simply an expedient. An expedient to 
gain space, up and down, to properly relieve the 
lines for easy reading and to allow as large an 
illustration as possible without crowding. The 
illustration has been hand colored. 

The larger types used are Bulmer, containing 
contrast of line similar to the rules. Bulmer has 
interesting ranging figures with a certain free- 
dom in design which is quite delightful and that 
accords well with the illustration. The smaller 
types are Bell, a harmonizing face. 

The rest is just an orderly arrangement of the 
elements without any tricks or off-center plays. 

No comment is needed on the creative 
understanding which this printer brought 
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to his task. Nor does one find ground for 
criticism or suggested revision. 

February clearly scored first with critic 
and first, by a large plurality, in the post- 
card vote. (But, to appreciate its effect, it 
needs to be seen as produced.) 


March 
This leaf is also difficult to visualize in 
a small reproduction. Printed with excel- 
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Given first choice by critic and, with a large plurality, by the 
popular postcard vote. "No ground for criticism,’ says Gage 


lent presswork (from rubber plates) on 
gray laid text, the color scheme is dark 
blue on the large calendar figures, back- 
ground and lower panel, a grayish-red on 
the lion and lower display line, and white 
on the portions which show white in the 
reproduction. The original and the revised 
leaves (shown on the next page) carry the 
symbolic ram’s head emblem and the girl’s 
toy lamb as additional seasonal motifs. 

So refreshing is the memorandum by 
the printer that all five single-spaced type- 
written pages of it will be reprinted here 
unless Editor Frazier finds his columns are 
restricted. Here it is—and read it to get 
the spirit which should back up every cre- 
ative piece of printing: 

If you will remember your Gilbert and Sul- 
livan, you will recall the song in the ‘‘Pirates”’ 
in which the fact of the hero’s leap-year birth is 
first disclosed: “A paradox, a paradox, a most 
amusing paradox.” Well... this is a para- 
doxical era and this business of the rebuttal pre- 
ceding the argument is just one more. 








In the first place, we fellows know that we 
did the best sheet on this calendar from all sen- 
sible points of view and this letter is just an 
advance tip to the critic who might be careless 
or unobserving enough not to notice what seems 
an obvious fact. So serenely certain are we. . . 
and so sublimely egotistical . . . that we are 
utterly insensible to criticism (it’s the man who 
isn’t quite so sure of himself who resents criti- 
cism), and if the postcard poll or the critics’ 
remarks at the annual Calendar Roast don't 
agree with us on this, we will know that the 
boxes were stuffed, the critic bribed, or 
some other form of villainy practiced. 
We will be quite disillusioned concern- 
ing humanity, but quite unruffled concern- 
ing ourselves. 

Since any job of printing or advertis- 
ing is a means to an end and not an end 
in itself, and since a problem is well on 
its way to solution when it has been 
clearly stated, we first listed and defined 
our limitations and objectives. 

It’s the limitations of a craft that make 
it exciting and the restrictions imposed 
on most advertising printing are a great 
stimulus if one’s point of view isn’t too 
utterly cock-eyed. Actually limitations are 
necessary . . . they are the boundaries 
within which we may work, and, without 
them, we wander as vaguely as Jurgen 
did, but with less interesting adventures. 
In fact, there are so few limitations men- 
tioned in our calendar instructions that it 
is necessary to imply or even invent some 
to keep Pegasus from making a fool of 
himself. 

As to our objectives, we are primarily 
concerned with making an engaging and 
useful calendar sheet to serve a group of 
average intelligent people politely and, of 
course, efficiently for just one month of 
the year 1934. 

There are certain things that we have 
been ordered to include in this calendar 
and certain things which we think should 
be included. A list follows in what we 
consider the order of their importance. 

It must be legible at fifteen feet even 
in poor light subnormal vision. 

We tested this and have a safe mar- 
gin. With decent light and eyes, these 
figures should be readable at thirty feet. 

It must be a harmonious unit in the whole 
scheme. 

We more or less covered this under illustra- 
tion. Actually we considered and even tried a 
number of alternatives. Being a slightly frivol- 
ous sheet, we thought of freer figures, perhaps 
figures with pronounced action and novelty. If 
we could have laid hands on ‘“‘Bernhard Brush- 
script” or if the ““Trafton” figures had been a 
trifle heavier, there’s no telling what would have 
happened. We might have relieved the sans- 
serif monotony that such letters as ‘“Trafton” 
were designed to relieve, but we probably would 
have lost our precious “mural quality” in doing 
so. Seeing it now, we think that the sans-serif 
italic was a reasonable choice. It matches the 
picture, its slope is a foil to the picture’s action 
and its effect is that of mass rather than line. 

Some one in authority (maybe Diamant) said 
recently that after each political or social revo- 
lution expression follows in heavy type design. 
Geometrical, simplified type seems the most rea- 
sonable of the current fashions and, in its heavy 
forms, not unpleasant if spaced well and printed 
in not-too-violent color contrasts. Such types 
may be ephemeral novelties, but we are asking 
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them to endure only for a month. (EpiTor s 
Norte: Study the reproductions on this page. 
Note the use of the sans in reverse.) 

The name of the paper must receive the great- 
est emphasis. 

Since we didn’t want the name of the paper 
to interfere with the usefulness of the calendar, 
but felt bound to respect the natural desire of 
the company for high visibility we put it at the 
bottom and gave it ample size. 

The specifications of the paper should follow 
its name in an incidental manner. 

Ours may not be quite incidental enough, but 
there is a limit to legitimate 
letterspacing in good work. jgaemnm 

Company name, slogan, and 
the addresses should be shown 
together in this order for good 
sense and readability. 

Perhaps we didn’t give the 
company that pays for this cal- 
endar enough display, though 
it had a chance to say so. 

Illustrations are expected by 
most users of calendars, and 
they prefer them whether we 
agree with the principle or not. 
A calendar, in fact, is apt to be 
judged by a layman primarily 
by his reaction to its picture. 
Hence the picture comes first. 
The illustration must have an 
idea acceptable to the Average 
User of the Calendar. nas 

With that in mind we baited esnane 
an old hook with a new worm. pr Didloay! re 
We know that our own idea is APRit 
acceptable because we tested it. melas Baby oe 
We thought that, just this one la ci Sie 
time, there might be some vir- 
tue in being a little bit amus- 
ing. And it seems to be easy for 
the printers of The Calendar to 
take themselves very seriously 
which may result in “‘stuffed- 
shirt’’ printing. We decided to 
bid for a smile. 

The idea must be treated in 
a manner quite comprehensible 
to the A. U. 

By comprehensible we mean 
not too damned esoteric. Fine 
art may be a means of Expression but advertis- 
ing is a means of Communication. We checked 
up on Comprehensibility too. 

The picture must be “legible” at fifteen feet. 

That was easy enough to test. 

It must have “mural quality.” 

That’s hard to explain, but we think we have 
it. At least it isn’t bookish. To decide whether 
or not it “stayed on the wall’ we tested again 
in different kinds of light, good and bad, prin- 
cipally on walls of a buff color, because that tint 
is common in most offices. The color “balances,” 
which helps to keep it in its place and assures 
unobtrusive service . . . seen, but not heard. 

It must be in “harmony” with the rest of the 
sheet (type, stock, and so on). 

It seems to us that we accomplished that. 
With the exception of two words, the whole 
piece, picture and type, might have been done 
with one material and one tool and, since tools 
and materials determine technique, that ought to 
be a pretty good check. 

The table of days for the current month, of 
course, brought us up smack against the ques- 
tion of typographic style. Typography inevitably 
involves some compromises and the more types 
there are the greater the uncertainty. If there 
was nothing but Caslon, nobody could ever go 
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wrong so we should thank the Gods of Type 
Designing for the many opportunities given us 
to practice amusing and picturesque vices . . . 
at the expense of our clients. 

While the preceding and succeeding months 
must, and should be, small, they are really use- 
ful and they have been specified, and it is not 
our duty or even our privilege to regard them as 
unwanted children. People use these calendars 
now and then, but they expect to look at the 
sheet closely to read them. 

We have given ours decent display. Maybe 
they could have been ¥% of an inch higher up. 
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when spoken to. If our figure of speech appears 
vague to you, skip it. 

We sought a style, not only adapted to our 
materials, but suitable to the run-and-read adver- 
tising of today and tomorrow. A style that capi- 
talizes the listlessness and indifference of the 
average person by abolishing needless detail. A 
simplified, fast-working, emphatic, optically eff- 
cient style. A style that might be used for reg- 
ular out-in-the-field selling. Buyers of printing 
need stuff like this, but have little use for the 
classic title pages and exhibitions of ‘‘archaistic 
theatricality” don’t help the printers’ prestige. 
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"Mebbe we were a bit smart-alecky in the treatment of ‘March, 1934. 
producer's fun by taking the figures out from between "March" and putting them at the side—also transplanting a 
crocus into the vacancy just above "February." Harry Gage's analysis, with producer's comments, make good reading 


These are the definite instructions, limitations, 
objectives, implications, and so on. There are 
other things, general and detailed, that seem to 
require mention. 

Knowing that we were to print from rubber, 
we sought to do the kind of thing that rubber 
does best. Fortunately, rubber is flexible (not an 
intentional wisecrack) and lent itself admirably 
to our desire for a simplified, postery treatment. 
We could have made a rubber halftone, just as 
you could make an automobile look like a buggy, 
but it wouldn’t have been good functionalism. 

Being paper promotion, we felt that we should 
flatter the paper. Starting with a gray sheet, we 
arranged our colors and values around it. The 
white ‘keys’ the color scheme and subtly empha- 
sizes the focus of the picture. The other colors 
together produce a gray with a slight inclination 
toward blue, which emphasizes by contrast the 
agreeable warm gray of the paper. We tried to 
show a reasonable amount of the paper without 
weakening our intention to produce a design in 
masses rather than lines. We experimented exten- 
sively with schemes based on contrasts as well 
as harmonies, with bronzes, with stunts, and we 
abandoned them all for this logical scheme. It 
was our intention (as said before) to produce a 
calendar that would speak distinctly, but only 
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Critic agrees, and spoils its 


We wanted to get away from a symmetrical 
sheet. The balanced arrangement around a cen- 
ter line is easy and safe, but we have had so 
many of them and they are so static. 

Mebbe we were a bit smart-alecky in the treat- 
ment of “MARCH 1934.” The figures might 
also have been a little smaller. 

It’s hard to say why we put that ‘Printed on”’ 
in script. Perhaps for same reason that women 
with perfect complexions once put little spots of 
court plaster on their cheeks. Anyway we did it 
deliberately, and we like it that way. 

We lack an adequate defense against the accu- 
sation of too many caps. Somehow, sans-serif 
lower-case isn’t all that it should be. The capitals 
have a certain dignity and architectural quality 
which the small letters seem to lack. Users of 
“gothic” usually incline to use more caps than 
users of old-style letters, perhaps for this reason. 

Any style as Puritanically simple as this is 
hard to handle with perfect consistency. Mate- 
rial is usually inflexible. We couldn’t bring our- 
selves to put gadgets in the empty spaces the 
first of the month. Perhaps such a style will 
prove “too economical in its aesthetic means to 
be entirely satisfying.” It is almost terrifying to 
think of the effect on business of too ascetic a 
philosophy. It makes us shudder. 
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We might have planted a row of crocuses in 
the first line of the calendar, but what good is 
hindsight after the run is off ? 

Mister Lion has been criticized a bit. He looks 
underfed, someone has said. We had, in the back 
of our heads, the conventionalized lion of the 
heraldry. Not that we wanted to be heraldic, 
but we didn’t want to be too realistic. Let’s say 
we were “influenced.” 

We feel that we have accepted our restric- 
tions, expressed and implied, regarded them in 
a constructive manner, and turned some of them 
to our advantage and “that’s sumpin.” 
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Obviously an effort to get away from conventional calendar arrangement. Condemning the poor spacing of block of 
"One finds it hard to believe that such typographic malpractice can exist in a 
He has other criticisms, too, some humorous, some cutting, but all are constructive 


type at bottom, Mr, Gage writes: 
present-day printing plant." 


That's about all. Thanks for the opportunity. 
It is usually a chastening experience to have to 
analyze your own stuff and put down reasons in 
black and white, but it’s very good discipline. 

The critic’s revision narrows the back- 
ground horizontal lines, lending consider- 
ably more emphasis to the lion. It removes 
the 1, 9, 3, 4 from between the M, A, R, 
C, H, where the designer had so much fun 
interlarding them. The 1934 became a log- 
ical spot over the before-and-after months. 
Likewise did it seem desirable to trans- 
plant a crocus into the vacancy just above 
February. Ah, these gardeners! 

But these were rather hair-splitting crit- 
icisms. Altogether March is an amusing 
design, very well executed—and in the pro- 
cedure of elimination it finally graded 3 
with the critic and 2 with the popular vote. 


April 

The leaf is obviously an effort to get 
away from conventional calendar arrange- 
ment. It is printed in very dark g 
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single impression—on a pale green. The 
printer’s ideas are quoted from his memo- 
randum on this mechanistic leaf: 


First, I have always had in mind that the pre- 
ceding month and the following month tables, 
if they had to be included, should be usable. By 
usable I mean readable from a reasonable dis- 
tance. They amount to hardly more than orna- 
ments, and I am sure that I could select better 
ornaments than little blocks of figures. 

Our specifications were undoubtedly different 
from those given for at least some of the other 
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While we may question the plainness of 
this basic idea, if we grant the printer his 
idea and then seek to build up a fair criti- 
cism, we find several basic faults. 

First, in the arrangement of a diagonal 
axis for the calendar panels against a ver- 
tical axis for upper three and one lower 
type line, there is a distinct hiatus. We 
made no attempt at a cure in our revised 
paste-up, because an off-center resetting of 
the type should have been involved. 

Second, the shadings of 
vertical rule which accent 
the calendar panels seem to 
need an echo across the bot- 
tom of the panels. It has 
been added in the recon- 
struction shown at right. 

Again, the typefounders’ 
ornament which is used to 
balance the heavy shadow 
rules is particularly sense- 
less, unless (this is another 
wheeze) it is intended to 
represent the black sun of 
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months. We were restricted to using ‘‘not more 
than one color’ and our material could not 
include artwork. We might have used a picture, 
and I assumed that a picture without artwork 
must be a photograph. 

We took the opportunity to produce the sheet 
with only such material as might be “found in 
any good print shop.” The calendar of the pres- 
ent month (April) being of first importance on 
this sheet, we desired to present it as the prin- 
cipal object and place it where, ordinarily, a 
picture would be located. The other two cal- 
endar tables are closely related to the first, but 
are second in importance and we grouped them 
with the April table, bringing all into one ‘‘pic- 
ture,” making all thtee usable, a unique feature. 
Check the calendars on your walls! 

We desired to place these in a pleasing and 
modern design, characteristic of the sans-serif 
letter used throughout. The border panels may 
have been borrowed from the Chicago exposi- 
tion. They give proper depth and character to 
the design. The spot is an enlarged ornament. 

We are keen on keeping such a page 1n one 
type-face family when it is possible. 

Briefly, our object was service, design, and 
color harmony. We were also particular to come 
within the limitations placed by specifications. 


PRINTED ON CRINOLINE TEXT WOVE, GREEN, 25x38-70 


smoke. (But this was tak- 
ing liberties with the print- 
er’s idea and too good an 
opportunity to be missed.) 
Possibly the most signifi- 
cant fault of craftsmanship 
in this April leaf is utter 
absence of consistent spacing in the smaller 
block of type at the bottom. Two lines are 
letterspaced to full measure, while other 
two are driven apart with several ems of 
space between two words. One finds it a 
little hard to believe that such typographic 
malpractice can exist in a present-day print- 
ing plant. A separate, revised paste-up sug- 
gests a regrouping of these lines, but they 
weren't reset for proper spacing as they 
should have been, nor is revision shown. 
April was scored by the critic as 7, and 
by the popular vote as 11, indicating that 
the “utter simplicity’”’ didn’t get over. 
(To be continued next month.) 


xk * 
Uses Article to Sell Idea 


Send me two copies of THE INLAND PRINTER 
for August. I am trying to sell an idea, and 
there is an article in this number that should 
help. I note Faber Birren continues with his 
color articles. I certainly like them and believe 
I benefit—BEN WILEY, Springfield, Illinois. 


THE INLAND PRINTER for Se ptember, 1934 
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The Pressroom 








Interested in Silk-Screen Process 


We are interested in obtaining some infor- 
mation as to silk-screen-stencil printing process 
and would ask that, if possible, you let us have 
replies to the following questions. Is this a pat- 
ented process? What kind of silk is used, and 
where can it be obtained? There are concerns 
that make stencils for the trade. Please give us 
the address of one. Who makes the paint used 
on these stencils? 

The process is not patented. Organdy is 
the fabric and it is obtained in department 
stores. The leading inkmakers make silk- 
screen stencil colors. And the inkmakers 
in your city will be pleased to supply the 
name of the nearest stencil maker. 


Need Rudiments of Inking 


We are new at the game and have trouble 
with offset when we add ink to keep up color 
on our platen presses and have to slipsheet on 
book paper. How high may we stack the sheets 
in a pile? Must drier be added on all runs? 
We have two platen presses. 

If there are long runs, equip both the 
presses with short fountains. Until you get 
more experience, use heavy (stiff) bond 
ink on rag-content papers, and on all the 
other papers and cardboards use dull half- 
tone ink. When adding ink with a knife, 
add not too much at a time. Don’t add 
drier, With the right inks, used in modera- 
tion, you can pile the sheets as high as 
necessary for best production. 


Asks Transfers for Tennis Balls 


Regarding article on transfer for use on ten- 
nis balls, Page 63, December issue, please ask 
firm to send us full particulars. 

We are sending your inquiry to the con- 
cern which makes the transfers for 90 per 
cent of the tennis balls in America. This 
concern will be pleased to serve you, as 
its customers are to be found all over the 
world, for innumerable transfers. 


Annual on Two-Roller Press 


Enclosed is an impression of one of seven 
halftone forms in an annual we printed for 
six years. Will you suggest any improvement? 
Is this form too heavy for a two-roller cylinder 
press? Your help will be appreciated. 

The form is not too heavy for a two- 
roller press if you place the cuts requiring 
more ink on the side of the form farthest 


Questions relating to pressroom problems are solicited, and will be answered by mail 
if a self-addressed and stamped envelope is enclosed 








By Eugene St. John 


from the grippers. You also need a sheet 
heater and the chalk overlay for this work. 
The specimen is about up to standard. 
Thin tissue patches in the overlays would 
improve the appearance of the hair and 
shoulders in many of the pictures. 


Not Parallel With Gripper Edge 


Enclosed find two sections of a group order 
printed on a small cylinder press. The trouble 
is this, we feed a sheet in one way and we get 
a straight print. We twist the sheet, feeding to 
the same gages and get a crooked print. I claim 
the paper is not square. The paper-cutter oper- 
ator blames it on the papermaker. Is it possible 
to get paper square? We have this trouble on 
nearly every order. 

Some brands of paper are squared at the 
mill, others are not. Most brands have a 
slight allowance on all four edges for the 
squaring on the paper-cutting machine in 
the printshop when this is necessary. In 
order to determine whether the trimming 
or the cutting is at fault, carefully fold the 
sheet, bisecting it first parallel to shorter 
and next to the longer dimension. 

If the test proves the sheet square, ex- 
amine the feeding apparatus of the press, 
turning the press over by hand as the sheet 
goes down. The end guide, front guides, 
tongues, or the grippers may not be prop- 
erly adjusted. 

In order to square the sheets on the pa- 
per cutter, jog the lift, place one longer 
dimension to the back gage and cut off a 
scant trim. Place the trimmed edge to the 
back gage and cut off a scant trim. Repeat 
with the shorter edges and if the cutting 
machine is in good order, the lift should 
then be absolutely square. 


Asks About Silk-Screen Process 


We would like information on the silk-screen 
process. How may we obtain some samples that 
are printed in black and colors on silk cloth? 
We are sending some samples of the work we 
do under separate cover. 

Your samples are interesting. The silk- 
screen process is different, and also has 
been described in detail in back issues of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. It includes a book 
on silk-screen process in its technological 
library of books for sale to those interested 
in printing and allied subjects. We_are 
sending you the name of a concern that 
can supply the samples you request. 


Will Spray Varnish on Labels 


Will you kindly send us information about 
spraying machines for varnishing labels. We 
would like to have the manufacturers’ names 
and, if possible, a brief description. 

Names of several manufacturers are be- 
ing sent. The sprays are arranged to cover 
the printed sheet as it goes to the delivery 
table or to a conveyor, as the work re- 
quires. A thinner lacquer is used in spray 
guns than in roller varnishing machines of 
the cylinder type. 


Help on Typographic Embossing 


The enclosed specimen of embossing has me 
stumped for method of producing it. It looks 
like an embossed job, but, with that worn type, 
what is it? Will appreciate your advice. 

This is regula? typographic embossing. 
First, the form of type is set up. Then an 
electrotype should be made. From a proof 
of the electro, a reverse plate in zinc or of 
brass (the latter, better) is made. Some 
routing and hand cutting are generally re- 
quired in making a satisfactory female die 
out of the reverse plate. 

The female die is mounted on a metal 
base. The male die or force is made on the 
platen of press. Sheets which previously 
have been printed from the electro may be 
embossed as soon as the ink is dry. Reg- 
ister is most necessary for success. 


Chalk Overlay Is Indicated Here 


I am preparing to print a catalog of 116 
pages, with three to five halftones on each page. 
What is the simplest and best overlay? I feel 
hand-cut overlay would take too long, and I do 
not care to use the metallic overlay. Book will 
be printed four to eight pages to the form on a 
cylinder press. 

The chalk overlay is certainly the best 
available and simplest overlay. It is not 
costly, and gives results impossible in 
many instances with hand-cut overlays. 


How to Eliminate Wrinkles 


We tried running this sheet on a small cyl- 
inder press, but were unable to eliminate the 
wrinkles in the solid green borders at both ends 
of the sheet. Can you tell me what could have 
been done to eliminate the trouble? 

The borders must be level and also type 
high. Without meeting this condition, all 
preventives fail. The packing should be cut 
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away beneath the end grippers and sand- 
paper substituted. The center grippers may 
be raised slightly. 

Keep the packing as smooth and tight 
as possible by using few overlay patches of 
thin tissue. Sometimes it helps to cut away 
a sheet of packing inside the print of the 
borders. Often it is necessary to glue half- 
inch wide strips of four-ply cardboard on 
the drawsheet, parallel to the print of the 
borders and at the back ends. Use strips of 
card of various lengths from three inches 
up until the best length is ascertained. The 
bands and the brush should be set a little 
tighter in the center than near the ends of 
the cylinder. Try this and advise. 


Seeks Better Print on Tag Cloth 


We are enclosing a sample printed tag cloth, 
and you may note the print is not clear. We have 
to print on both sides of this cloth. Suggestions 
as to makeready will be appreciated. 

Makeready is the same as when printing 
on linen book covers; that is, hard pack- 
ing and cover inks of the stiff, heavy quick- 
drying sort, which will fill the low spots in 
the fabric. Consult inkmakers. 





Much of Pre-makeready Work in Germany 
Utilizes Wood-and-Metal Mounts 


Hellmuth Rehse, Berlin, Germany, has 
an interesting article in the July British 
Printer under the above caption. He states 
that some large German printing plants use 
a pre-makeready system. The halftones on 
wood are made free from rock and type 
high by a pressman. The cuts are then put 
into a form and placed on a stop-cylinder 
press. (We note that rear-delivery cylinder 
presses of other types as well as the stop 
are still in common use in Europe.) 

On the stop-cylinder press is made the 
interlaying, which is placed between the 
plate and the mount; also the chalk-relief 
overlays and, if there is type, attention to 
the low letters. (In America we use pre- 
cision proof presses or platens for such 
pre-makeready work.) 

In the larger plants, almost all plates are 
mounted on precision, type-high, single- 
unit iron furniture. Either the compositor 
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"In the Days That Wuz'"'—Sweet Memories 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 
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makes up the form of metal mounts with 
the type, or the pressman builds them to 
fit the plates. In the edges of these metal 
blocks are inserted, at short intervals, spe- 
cial iron blocks filled with wood. The short 
nails or tacks, corresponding to the Ameri- 
can pressman’s “‘brads,” are driven through 
the shoulders of the plates into the wood- 
filled iron blocks to hold the plates down. 

For the same purpose, wood furniture 
made the same height as the metal blocks 
is used. The nearest approach to this sys- 
tem in common use in America is found in 
the proofing room of the photoengraving 
plants, where a number of plates may be 
tacked on an inside-chase-size block of 
wood for proofing on a platen press. 

Generally, they use a single interlay of 
three or four small patches for plates on 
wood in Germany. But the exception is an 
interlay for vignettes which may be two- 
ply. Two-ply is common in England. 

The top and bottom surfaces are made 
level and parallel to each other by planing 
on a special grinding apparatus or by sand- 
papering. (When sandpapering is done by 
hand it is a makeshift. That it is practi- 
cally impossible to do a good job is our 
experience in America. We use precision- 
planing machines for pre-makeready.) 

The sheets of paper used in close-reg- 
ister runs are interleaved and seasoned for 
a week or ten days in the slipsheets at a 
uniform temperature. And during the press 
run, as the feeder is placing the sheets to 
the guides, another girl or boy is taking 
the slipsheets away and a third person at 
the delivery table is interleaving freshly 
printed sheets again. 

At close of the German writer's article 
is a comment by a British printer, who 
stoutly defends the use of two- and even 
three-ply interlays, and especially on the 
papers not of homogeneous surface. 

A footnote by the German writer states 
that the packing employed for illustrated 
work consists of hard paper and one rub- 
ber blanket, which is placed beneath the 
uppermost packing sheet. 

As regards printing deep-etched half- 
tone plates on rough paper, in Germany 
they use multiplex zinc-relief overlays, sup- 
plied with the deep-etched printing plates 
on brass by the photoengraver. 

In America, the large plants use patent 
metal blocks, which are grooved for the 
catches or clamps contained in the blocks 
so that plates are held securely, are easily 
moved for register, and may be placed at 
all angles, and so on. The plates are made 
to be two sheets of thin coated paper under 
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type height when on the metal mounts. 
When pressman lays the form, he places 
two sheets of paper under each plate. He 
pulls an impression and marks out this 
sheet for the first interlay. 

He then proceeds with lining up, reg- 
ister, and other details of makeready while 
assistants patch up the interlay and cut it 
into sections for the various plates. After 
the interlay is in place on the reverse of 
the plate, one sheet of coated is removed 
from beneath each plate. Another impres- 
sion is pulled. Perhaps no further interlay- 
ing is necessary, in which case the other 
steps in makeready follow. If a second 
interlay is deemed necessary, the work is 
the same as for the first. 

Where the work is on papers of fairly 
homogeneous surface, one interlay gener- 
ally suffices. The use of a rubber blanket 
on the cylinder is becoming quite common. 
Popular magazines with circulations in the 
millions use this method. One interlay is 
used and never more than one overlay, 
often no overlay. Precision plates are used. 

The tendency is to cut the time spent on 
interlaying as much as possible and, with 
precision plates, of course this is possible. 
Much work may be run without interlay. 

When precision plates are used, plates 
are laid directly on the metal bases, that is, 
without the customary two sheets of thin 
coated beneath each plate. The trial impres- 
sion is pulled on a sheet of paper over 
these two sheets, three sheets going to the 
guides. If an interlay seems necessary it is 
made from this trial impression and this 
ends the interlaying. This saves time. 

The zinc overlay, while esteemed in this 
country, has been supplanted by the chalk 
overlay and the special rubber impression 
blanket made for printing on papers of 
rough surface. We find it easier to reach 
the bottom of the low spots between the 
high spots on papers of rough surface with 
the resiliency of the rubber blanket than 
with the crushing down of the high spots 
with a zinc overlay. Results are better and 
the paper retains the beauty of texture. 

Paper for register work is seasoned in a 
few hours in our large plants with paper- 
curing machines. Many plants go even fur- 
ther and condition the air of workrooms. 
Slipsheeting may be dispensed with by the 
use of sheet heaters on the presses, and 
special inks which set in less than a min- 
ute and dry inside of an hour, in connec- 
tion with extension delivery and delivery 
boxes into which the sheet floats on a cush- 
ion of air, with no chance to rub the sheet 
beneath it in the box. 

And as the latest offset preventive, we 
have various sprays which are thrown on 
the wet ink before it reaches the delivery, 
effectually forestalling offset without the 
aid of any of the other devices. Some of 
these sprays are gloss lacquers as well. 





Press Bed Bumps As It Reverses 


The writer would appreciate some informa- 
tion concerning the operation of a pony press 
no longer built. It is apparently in good condi- 
tion. A penny can be placed on the frame under 
the table rollers, and the press runs at better 
than 2,000 impressions an hour without upset- 
ting the coin. However, there is some noise or 
bump as the bed reverses at the end of the print- 
ing stroke. The forward-end reverse is noiseless. 
Is there an instruction book on this press ? 

Before looking further, check on the air 
cushion, which may not be stiff enough for 
the reverse. This press has not been built 
for many years, and an instruction book is 
not available. If the proper air cushion 


fails to stop the sound, write again. 


Needs Manual on Boxmaking 


I am a pressman, printing on cardboard boxes, 
and feel I could use further knowledge on the 
subject. Can you refer me to a useful book? 

Name of press-manufacturing company 
that issues a booklet on cutting and creas- 
ing is being sent to you. You may find 
books on the subject, perhaps, in the tech- 
nology division of public library, though 
the books are out of print. 


Has Trouble With Peacock Blue 


Enclosed is a copy of an order printed in two 
colors from line plates. The silver was printed 
without difficulty, but in printing the second 
color, trouble developed. The paper is litho 
label, the ink peacock blue. 


Reverse the order of colors next time, 
printing the blue first. Peacock blue, which 





A COPY SUGGESTION 


We Know a 


Salesman. . 


who never gets tired, or sick, or 
angry, or discouraged. 

who never drinks, or goes to ball 
games, or movies. 

who has a wonderful reputation 
for producing. 

who can get to the executives who 
entirely bar out most salesmen. 
who sticks right with the prospect 
for days or weeks. 

who has sold millions of dollars’ 
worth of goods. 

who can make ten thousand calls 
in a single day. 

who can make ten thousand calls 
for no more than an average sales- 
man spends in making fifty. 

His name is DIRECT ADVER- 
TISING. 


* 


The Bramwood Press, Indianapolis, pictures 
printed advertising in this forceful manner 





is on the market in both light and deep 
shades, is one of the inks which livers with 
age, and is best used fresh. If badly liv- 
ered, the only remedy is a regrind. If only 
slightly livered, a thorough mixing with a 
little heavy varnish or body gum renders 
peacock blue workable. If permissible, the 
color of peacock blue, a greenish blue, may 
be approximated by adding green lake to 
milori blue. The effect of this substitution 
used with silver is not unsatisfactory. 


Playing Cards Offer Problems 


Can you inform me whether playing cards can 
be produced in an ordinary printing plant or 
whether special equipment is necessary? What 
press is used? Who makes it, and what is the 
cost? Who makes or has playing-card stock? 
What screen halftone may be printed on cards? 
Have you any data on production costs ? 

Playing cards of a quality and at a cost 
which can compete may be produced only 
in a plant especially equipped with large 
presses, varnishing machines, ovens, large 
die-cutting machines, and so on. Careful 
inspection is necessary, and the slightest 
imperfection causes a card to be discarded. 
It is possible to place your order with a 
large independent playing-card manufac- 
turer, who will make them to your specifi- 
cation. Offset presses are largely used. Any 
paper dealer can obtain the stock for you. 
Playing-card stock takes 120-line halftones. 


Intends to Use Biscuit Overlay 


We now are interested in obtaining complete 
information on the making and use of the “‘bis- 


_ cuit” overlay. Will you kindly give us this in- 


formation or tell us where it may be obtained? 

The chalk is so much better than the 
biscuit overlay that we advise you to get 
the former, no longer costly, rather than 
attempt to become proficient with the bis- 
cuit overlay. 

In making the biscuit overlay, float kero- 
sene over the plate. Apply a sheet of blot- 
ting to absorb the kerosene on the surface. 
Ink up with stiff ink. The kerosene remain- 
ing prevents too much ink from getting in 
the highlights. A satisfactory impression is 
dusted with sifted cake flour and sprayed 
with a mixture of shellac in alcohol, say 
two parts alcohol to one of shellac. 


Young Pressman Asks Advice 


I would like to have your criticism of the en- 
closed job, run in our shop. It is my work. I am 
an apprentice. Have worked under two press- 
men, and am at a loss how to make ready. Will 
you be kind enough to suggest books that I can 
read and use to improve my presswork ? 

While your work shows care, there is 
too much impression and the impression is 
not graduated to the tones of the print. 
This is easily corrected. You should have 
‘Practical Hints on Presswork” and the 
“Practice of Presswork,” also back num- 
bers of THE INLAND PRINTER, containing 
“Practical Makeready of Today.” 
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Cincinnati's Price-Reporting System Saves 


Printers $13,640 in Five Weeks 


HE PRICE-REPORTING PLAN IN USE in 

Cincinnati, reported briefly in the July 
‘issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, has caught 
the attention of printers in various parts 
of the country. A study of the situation, 
made by E. P. Rockwell, managing direc- 
tor of the Franklin Typothetae of Cincin- 
nati, covers the first five weeks of the plan. 

During that time, 742 estimates were 
reported, totaling $186,045.47, an average 
of $265. All the orders from $25 up are 
checked under the plan, so it is obvious 
that some of the orders come to consider- 
ably more. As reported in the July number, 
one printer was saved $9,000 on an order 
he didn’t take. This happened because he 
was shown a mistake in time to withdraw 
his bid, since the price he had quoted 
would have resulted in a loss of that sum. 


ing that the number of printers making 
use of such service is constantly increasing. 

Printers realize, too, that the plan is not 
designed to “make business harder,” but 
to help them avoid losing money and also 
avoid antagonizing customers, always a 
possibility when the bids are withdrawn or 
raised after being offered. 

During the initial five weeks, forty-six 
of the 742 estimates reported were revised 
on the request of the bureau. Naturally, 
some buyers objected to this. Printers gen- 
erally overcame such arguments by stating 
that they had no choice in the matter ; that 
to accept the order on the price quoted, 
after being shown that it was below their 
cost of production, would lay them open 
to discipline under the code. For the most 
part, customers were having their own ex- 
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This is the form used by Cincinnati printers in reporting estimates made on particular printing orders. 
The ''77"' is the printer's identification, and is known only to Secretary Rockwell and his estimater 


During the same period, 137 estimates 
were checked by the association’s estimater 
before being submitted to the customer. 
Important errors were found in more than 
50 per cent of them! Since the code for- 
bids selling below cost, it is patent that 
this service saved printers considerable em- 
barrassment, since checking after the bid 
had been submitted would have made nec- 
essary withdrawal of the bid, raising of 
the bid, or possible citation for violation 
of the code. Printers appreciate the value 
of the final check, Rockwell reports, add- 
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periences with codes in their respective in- 
dustries, and could well understand the 
individual printer’s plea. 

It might be well here to review the man- 
ner in which the bureau operates. The uni- 
form report blanks, on which the printer 
is merely designated by number, are sorted 
according to the name of the customer and 
the order. Prices quoted are then checked 
against each other. When variation is 5 
per cent or more, the low bidder is ques- 
tioned and, when necessary, the bureau 
makes a reéstimate. 





As an example, one printer sent in a 
price that was low on an order on which 
others had already submitted bids. In the 
checking of his bid, it was found that he 
had forgotten to include $78 charges for 
engravings, an omission he was glad to 
correct immediately. 

Another brought in a quotation before 
submitting it. Composition was obviously 
low and was checked. As a result, he 
added $161 to his bid in submitting it, 
and it was not questioned. A third asked 
a check on a quotation, for which he had 
type standing. Compared with others, wha 
had to set all the matter, it was low. He 
had included nothing for standing matter, 
but added a satisfactory percentage before 
making his bid. 

Rockwell reports that savings to print- 
ers from the plan amounted to $13,640.42 
for the period, or approximately 7 per 
cent. Such savings can easily mean the dif- 
ference between profit on the gross opera- 
tions and a loss. 

The plan received the acceptance thus 
accorded it because it was explained to 
groups of twenty at a time, Rockwell re- 
ports. At no time was a meeting too big 
for any one man to ask all the questions 
he wished, and to satisfy himself fully on 
all angles. The bureau at no time will tell 
who is quoting on an order, or how many 
are quoting. It does not disclose who re- 
ceives the order finally. It does not inform 
a printer when he is high, unless he brings 
in his estimate for checking before sub- 
mitting it to a customer. 

An unusual incident recently was when 
a printer brought in a customer who chal- 
lenged his price as excessive. They had 
agreed to let the bureau settle the matter. 
The customer had explained to him all the 
costs of producing the order. In this way 
he was convinced that the cost had not 
been excessive for the order in question. 


x * 


Toronto Stabilizes Its Prices 


The schedule of prices adopted by the 
Toronto Job Printers Association, group of 
145 small plants, closely approximates the 
Price Determination Schedule approved by 
N.R.A. for use in this country. In quanti- 
ties of 1,000 and 2,000, various items are 
a few cents over or under price quoted in 
the American book. However, on all quan- 
tities of 5,000 and 10,000, the Toronto 
prices shoot up considerably in compari- 
son, the difference being in dollars. 

Items covered include letterheads, envel- 
opes, circular letters, statements, invoices, 
post cards, gummed labels, tickets, business 
cards, blotters, wedding invitations, ship- 
ping tags, and so forth. 

On all other work, suggested hour and 
other rates are listed. Hand composition is 
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expected to bring $2.00 an hour ; machine 
composition calls for $3.00 an hour. Plat- 
ens and small automatics have a rate of 
$1.50 a thousand impressions; cylinders 
(pony) are priced at $2.00 a 1,000 impres- 
sions ; cylinders at $3.00 a 1,000 impres- 
sions. Numbering on the press is $0.25 
a 1,000 extra; separate numbering is $0.65 
a 1,000. For each additional color of ink, 
50 per cent must be added to the cost of 
the order. Paper and various other pur- 
chases, including trade composition, are to 
be charged to the customer at 20 per cent 
over the invoice price. 

It should be interesting to compare the 
above with rates prevailing in various com- 
munities in the United States. The hourly 
rates being paid in Toronto were pub- 
lished in THE INLAND PRINTER for July. 


k 
Poor Printing Too High 


In the scramble to make and sell more 
cheaply, the net gain is very often nothing. 
Here is a spool of thread whose price has 
been lowered by giving more yards to the 
spool. Necessarily, there is a skimping in 
the manufacturing process. As a result, the 
thread is not of uniform strength. There- 
fore, when the thread is used, the extra 
yardage is of less than no value, because 
the thread breaks more easily and causes 
aggravation and loss of time. 

Applying this truth to the graphic arts, 
the purpose of illustrations, type, paper, 
and printing is to influence those who re- 
ceive the printing to do what the sender 
wishes them to do. Prices being within 
reason, that which does the job best is the 
most economical to purchase. 

There is a lot of so-called art, engrav- 
ing, and printing being purchased now in 
almost complete forgetfulness of the pur- 
pose for which it is intended. It is not easy 
for the user of illustrations and printing 
to determine what is a fair price, or which 
service will best serve his purpose. When 
he makes his purchase, there is nothing he 
can pick up in his hands, look at, taste, 
smell, or feel. The exact thing he is pur- 
chasing does not take form until after he 
has completed his purchase. 

Difficult as the determination of value 
in graphic arts services may be, that is not 
the difficulty of greatest importance just 
now. Letting bulk and cost obscure pur- 
pose and value is what shadows the effec- 
tiveness of printed selling today. 

There is some mighty shoddy printed 
advertising distributed these days. It rates 
in value from nothing-minus to 67% per 
cent. No matter how cheaply it is bought, 
its cost in effort and distribution makes it 
register in red on the books. Thus, adver- 
tising becomes a cost item, instead of a 
profit venture—The Imp. 








What is your particular problem? Queries are answered by mail if a stamped return envelope is enclosed | 





By E. M. Keating 


Lowers Vise to Second Position 

I wish to remove the mold slide and disk. I 
have not yet learned how to lower the vise all 
the way down. I start to lower it and find that 
something interferes before it is low enough to 
permit the mold slide to come out all the way. 
Please give the steps in order as they occur. I 
will appreciate your guidance. 

Start the power. Draw out on the start- 
ing-and-stopping lever and push the lever 
back the instant first elevator head comes 
into contact with the vise cap. Observe and 
note that the mold disk has not advanced. 
Open vise to first position, then lift the 
first elevator to full height, withdraw the 
vise-frame rest and permit vise to descend 
and come to a stop on the vise-frame rest. 

On handling the mold disk and slide, it 
is a precautionary measure to take hold of 
the slide close to the disk with the right 
hand and with the left hold slide adjacent 
to the back-trimming knife. When slide is 
drawn out from the slideway, continue to 
hold it without changing your grip, until 
you place the disk face down upon a table. 
This is to insure that you do not get your 
fingers in the path of the back-trimming 
knife. Some careful operators take off the 
back knife before attempting the removal 
of the mold slide and disk. 


Mats Keep Sliding Off 


When recasting some thirty-em slugs for a 
six-point table, I had considerable trouble on 
account of one or two matrices falling off the 
right end of the line, every time the first ele- 
vator came up to the top position. I had to cast 
about eighty slugs, and had a number of lines to 
reset owing to changes in the wording. The col- 
umns carried leaders and each of the lines was 
set thirty ems and six points. 

On the first line I sent in, the right-end matrix 
fell off as the first slug ejected. I put the matrix 
back and examined the two spring pawls on the 
right end of the first elevator jaws and found 
them in good order. I cast the second siug, and 
when it ejected the end matrix again fell off. 
This time I noticed the elevator-transfer finger 
moved a trifle toward the right when the second 
elevator seated on the spaceband intermediate 
channel. This movement of the finger evidently 
was the cause of the end matrix being pushed 
to the right beyond the pawl springs. 

I finally finished the recasting of the eighty 
slugs without further loss of end matrices, but 
had to hold the spaceband lever back during 
each operation. Now tell me what should I have 
done to prevent the trouble? 

Apparently the only thing that was nec- 
essary was to reset the turnbuckle, which 
connects the elevator-transfer lever to the 
spaceband lever, so that the pawl on your 
spaceband lever would just lock behind the 


catch on the top of the spaceband box. 
This can easily be accomplished by placing 
a small pin, or the end of a slender screw- 
driver in the hole in the turnbuckle nut 
and giving it a sufficient number of turns. 
It will cause the pawl of spaceband lever 
to come into contact with the edge of the 
catch on the top of the spaceband box. 
Spaceband pawl is prevented from moving 
toward the left, therefore elevator-transfer 
finger cannot move to the right to disturb 
the position of the oversize line in the first 
elevator jaws. Make this adjustment and 
let me know how you come out. 


How Vise Should be Opened 


Please give me some advice on what zor to 
do in the opening of the vise. I got into a mess 
of trouble the other night, being all alone, on 
the machine. I opened the vise at the wrong time 
and place, evidently, as I could not get it closed 
again. I had to go home, leaving some of my 
work unfinished. In the morning, the mechanic 
pointed out to me the danger of opening the 
vise and then to try turning the clutch by hand, 
which I did. 

Before opening the vise, always push 
back the starting-and-stopping lever. Do 
not try to open the vise if delivery-slide 
long finger is between the jaws of the first 
elevator. Look at the mold disk, observing 
if it is forward on the stud blocks of the 
vise. Do not open the vise if the disk is 
forward on the stud blocks, as this practice 
will induce wear on these important parts. 
Make it a strict practice not to open the 
vise after disk has advanced, just before 
the slug is cast; again, do not open the vise 
until the disk has retreated, after the slug 
has been ejected from the mold. 

It is an easy matter to determine posi- 
tion of the mold disk; observe the face of 
the mold-disk pinion, which will-be flush 
with the corresponding part of the mold 
disk when the vise may safely be opened, 
if the first elevator is not above the under- 
side of spaceband intermediate channel. 


Vise-Locking Screw Breaks 


Recently I had an accident which I am told 
was my fault. The lug on the right-hand vise- 
locking screw was broken off, necessitating the 
purchase of a new screw. The reason for the 
breaking was due to my neglect, apparently, for 
I was casting some lines, using the filling piece. 
Then it became necessary to use a mixed line, 
part of the line elevated on the assembler duplex 
rail and part in normal position. 

Forgetting that filling piece was still turned 
toward the right, I sent in the line. When the 
mold came forward, I noticed a crunching sort 
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of noise and there was a slight front squirt over 
the face of the mold. When the elevator reached 
full height, the line would not transfer. Finally 
I got the machine back to the starting position. 
Tell me why I am at fault in this matter. 

As experienced operators seldom have 
this trouble, we judge that you are per- 
haps a beginner. The reason experienced 
men do not have this kind of trouble is 
that they have formed the habit of com- 
pleting one mechanical operation before 
starting another one. In other words, they 
have a certain routine in assembling lines, 
sending them away, moving filling piece to 
the right side and then to the left again, 
and so on, all through the work. 

These habits are formed with delibera- 
tion and serve their purpose in preventing 
the destruction of matrices and the loss of 
time, all of which falls on the owner of 
the machine. If you will avoid trouble such 
as you have described, formulate your plan 
of operation for each kind of line—all nor- 
mal, all auxiliary, and mixed lines. Aim to 
reduce the period between operations to 
minimum, so that there is no loss of speed. 

The plan must be worked out by the 
operator himself and, in order to be effec- 
tive, must be done with careful considera- 
tion. To lay out the plan for you would 
only be to jot down the successive opera- 
tions you have been doing. Where you 
failed was in forgetting to throw back the 
filling piece at the right moment. Practice 
diligently with concentrated effort—then 
you will not fail. 


Pot Lever Needs Correcting 


The metal pot gives an occasional bump when 
it goes back after the slug is cast. I found the 
screw loose on the left pot leg, beneath the leg 
cap. Tightened the screw and lock nut. Once in 
a while the bumping occurs. The noise occurs 
after the pot mouthpiece has broken away from 
the back of the mold. It appears to me that the 
trouble is with the pot lever; if so, I do not 
know what to do for it. Please advise me fully 
as to what is required. 

It may be possible that pot lever needs 
shifting from its present position. This is 
not a difficult operation. Proceed as fol- 
lows: Remove pin from the plunger rod, 
take hold of the pot-cover-lid handle and 
pull forward on the pot, while you observe 
how close the pot-return-cam shoe is to the 
cam surface the roll travels upon. If it has 
but a small clearance, or appears to bind 
upon the cam, it can be corrected by trans- 
posing some of the adjusting washers to 
be found on the pot-lever shaft. 

Ascertain position of these three wash- 
ers and make the change so as to shift the 
pot lever to permit a small clearance from 
each of the three adjacent cams. Before 
attempting the removal of shaft, to change 
the position of washers, you should take 
out the pot-balancing spring from beneath 
the pot lever, then block up pot by placing 
a sufficient number of slugs between the 
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pot pump roll and the adjacent lug of the 
pot-lever shaft to steady it. 

Loosen the shaft screw and withdraw 
the shaft, the three washers will drop out. 
Oil the shaft and insert the washers so as 
to give desired clearance as stated before. 
The shaft may be moved in by inserting a 
rod in the hole, giving it a right-and-left 
rotating motion as it is pushed through the 
pot lever. Do it gently. 





Do not push the shaft in too far, the 
right end need only be flush with right face 
of shaft lug. Examine for clearances from 
rear of cams, then tighten shaft set screw 
and apply the balancing spring. The shift- 
ing of the pot legs in adjusting for pot- 
mouthpiece lockup is sometimes the cause 
of alteration of pot-lever clearances, and 
might bring about binding of lever with 
the cam. Check this carefully. 


Wasted Spaces Eat Up the Printing Profits 
You Must Have; Check It This Way 


RINTING-PLANT MANAGERS are asking, 

“What are our costs a square foot?” 
They also want to know what the return 
is on each dollar so invested. Here is a 
chart which will assist these executives in 
quickly determining floor costs, the space 
costs, area costs, and the like. 


By W. F. SCHAPHORST 


After computing the cost a square foot, 
ask yourself such questions as these: “How 
much floor area is that big counter taking 
up?” “How much do I pay for that area a 
year?” “Am I getting my money back?” It 
will be an enlightening study. 





An explanation follows: 

Cost, these days, is the im- 
portant thing. Every manager 
should know his exact costs 


and his exact return on each :e 
dollar of cost. For example, if 1 
you have a small place, 8 by : 
20 feet, the floor area is 160 a‘ 


square feet. And if you pay 


$1,000 rent a year, you are r+ 
paying $6.25 a square foot. ri. 
The dotted lines across the tl. 
chart on this page show how Bt. 
easy it is to solve such a prob- i. 


\ 


lem as this one. Run a straight 
line through the 8, column A, 
and the 20, column B, and col- 
umn C tells you that the area 
is 160 square feet. Then run A 
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a straight line through the 160, 
column C and the $1,000, col- 
umn D, and column E says the 
cost a square foot is $6.25. 
The chart will take care of amy problem 
of this sort, regardless of width, length, or 
cost, by simply adding ciphers. Thus if the 
width is 80 feet and the length 200 feet, 
add two ciphers to the result in column C 
and the answer is 16,000 sq. ft. And if 
the cost a year is $100,000, the result is 
the same as before, namely, $6.25 a square 
foot. The best way to get acquainted with 
the chart is to work a few problems with 
it. Many pages could be written about the 
numerous combinations that are possible, 
but, after all, the chart is so simple that 
you can get the “hang of it” in a few min- 
utes by solving problems that you can do 
in your head. Then, after that, apply it to 
problems that you cannot do in your head 
and you will appreciate the chart’s value. 


This chart gives you necessary information quickly for use in 
laying out all departments to eliminate costly wasted spaces 


Look around and note whether or not 
you have anything that is taking up a lot 
of valuable space which could be replaced 
by something that would pay. An ordi- 
nary chair, for instance, consumes about 
four square feet of floor area. If you are 
paying $4 a square foot a year, that chair 
is costing you $16 a year. A table, with 
nothing worth while on it, may be costing 
you more than $100 a year, depending, of 
course, upon the floor area it consumes. 
Considerable printing must be done, these 
days, for the average printer to make $100. 

This chart answers all such problems. 
Spend a night with it, do some serious 
thinking and planning, and it may be that 
hundreds of dollars in real profit will be 
the result of your efforts. 
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The Open Forum 





Fair Practice at the Top 


To the Editor:—In regard to the edi- 
torial “What Will You Do About It?” 
The dual malignancy—external and inter- 
nal—of code chiselosis will abate some- 
what in proportion to the diminishing of 
quantity upon which it feeds. Hence it now 
seems quite obvious that many faded shirts, 
reappraising their costly idle investments, 
should have fewer illusions concerning the- 
oretical correctives sponsored by exempt 
beaureaucracies which live off the taxpayer. 

When the high cost of politics—big and 
little—can be deducted from the charge- 
able hour, a more desirable redistribution 
may be possible. In anticipation of such a 
realization, it might be suggested that poli- 
tics and its beneficiaries sign a few codes 
of fair practice. Given right examples, a 
nation will accept and follow them under 
this sound leadership.—BEN S. HARRISON, 
Federal Printing Company, Des Moines. 

Epitor’s Note: The entire industry will say 
a fervent “amen.” The high cost of code opera- 
tion—administration expense, wages, and what 
not—together with the ‘consumer protection”’ 
propaganda have created a condition in which 
the luckless employer is looked upon with sus- 
picion as he attempts to recover his increased 
costs. As you say, leadership must set the pace. 


It Should Stir Washington Up 


To the Editor:—As I have taken THE 
INLAND PRINTER for over forty years, I 
want to tell you I think it is edited better 
now than ever before. You seem to hit the 
mark every time and I want to congratulate 
you upon the leading story in the August 
issue, “What Will You Do About It?” 
This is the sort of help that should stir 
them up in Washington. 

As it is now, the majority of the print- 
ers will not be able to pay taxes because 
they will not have made a profit. Whose 
fault is it? It certainly is not the printer's. 
I trust you will keep up this good work. 

When the code came along, I accepted 
it, not only because it was the law but also 
because I believed it offered a way out of 
the bitter competition mess that the print- 
ing industry was in, offered a way to clean 
things up so all of us could do business on 
a plane that meant harm to none. 

At the time the code came in, I felt that 
a single code for the entire industry, out- 
lining hours, working conditions, wages, 
and a cost-finding system, would suffice. 


This department is devoted to a frank discussion of topics of interest to the printing industry; 
the editor does not shoulder the responsibility for any views advanced by contributors 








I have honestly tried to live up to the 
code. I have given my time, energy, money, 
and thought to the local code organization. 
I was enthusiastic because I wanted to see 
it work. But it did not take me long to see 
that the code would not work. There was 
no power back of it. There were no teeth 
in the orders and regulations promulgated. 
Any one could obey or not as he liked. 
One large printer in Dallas says that he is 
going to give discounts as before until the 
United States army and navy stop him. 





What Will You Do 
About It? 


The editorial under that title in 
the August issue of The Inland 
Printer struck a responsive chord 
among readers. The letters on this 
page tell what some of them would 
do about it. The comment made is 
representative of the general trend 
of thought in the industry, as ex- 
pressed in numerous other letters to 
the Editor. 

They offer sound thinking, and help- 
ful guidance, because they fortify 
deductions of printers everywhere 
with the knowledge that others feel 
something must be done about it. 

The point of view of the Editor 
grows out of the expressed views of 
the magazine's readers. What will 
you do about it? Write your posi- 
tion on this to The Inland Printer. 





Well, a thing such as that could not go 
on with any hope of bettering the condi- 
tions. There is just as much price chiseling 
as there ever was. In fact, right from the 
very beginning, there was a certain type of 
printer who had no intention of abiding 
by the code. Today, his number has greatly 
increased until I do not see anything in the 
code enforcement to encourage me. 

The entire situation is so confused, un- 
certain, and discouraging that sometimes I 
think it would be better for all of us if we 
had no such thing as the code.—FRep E. 
JOHNSTON, president, Johnston Printing 
and Advertising Company, Dallas, Texas. 


Two Code Bodies a Joke 


To the Editor :—I have just completed 
reading the editorial, “What Will You Do 
About It?” The editorial completely covers 
many points in the code that appear to 
serve selfish interests. In conversations with 
other printers, your question has often been 
asked. It is very clear that the printer who 
is expected to pay the code expenses has 
little or nothing to say about the matter. 

In my opinion, the article was written 
from a very reasonable viewpoint. Having 
two code authorities for the printing indus- 
try is a joke. Unified thought and action 
cannot be accomplished on such a basis. 

It is apparent that the editorial staff of 
THE INLAND PRINTER is fully aware of 
the problems of actual printers, and I trust 
that you will continue to cover this code 
subject from an unbiased viewpoint.— 
WILLIAM T. MATTICK, president, Mattick 
Printing Company, Chicago. 

Epitor’s Note: The industry hopes that the 
joint commission unifying the ideas and efforts 
of the two code authorities will make possible 
more effort on the part of the paid staffs in 
behalf of the printers who pay the bills, and 
less time spent on organization of the adminis- 
trative set-up. More than $1,000,000 is being 
asked by the two authorities, over $700,000 by 
one for a period ending September 30 and over 
$600,000 for the other for the period ending 
December 31. It is to pay for the cost of adminis- 
tration organization and the preliminary enforce- 
ment efforts of the code agencies. 


A Secretary Withholds Censure 


To the Editor:—The August issue was 
received, on time. At first, I was tempted 
to write and give you . . . for the lead 
article, but, after thinking it over, I cannot 
censure you because you are right. 

We are skating on mighty thin ice. Vol- 
untarily, I am trying to lead the establish- 
ments to play the game. But, unless, I get 
some help I must throw up the sponge. It 
is wearing me out. A thankless job. . . 
“no salary until the budget is approved.” 
God only knows when that will be. 

Only a business pickup, some action and 
codperation by the establishments will put 
the code over. Today, on a Government 
order, Form 582, the bids released were 
$425, $535, $725, $790, $830, and $950. 
The low bidder was our largest office, a 
member of the executive committee. It has 
leaked out. I have called the three low bid- 
ders in for a conference, but you know 
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how far I will get. Cost on the order, in 
any man’s money, was $750. Chew on that. 
—ASSOCIATION SECRETARY. 

Epiror’s Note: It’s a strange thing, but ever 
since the first settlers crossed the ocean to this 
continent, Americans have felt their back hair 
rise at “You must do thus and so.” It hasn't 
worked in more than 300 years, although it has 
often been tried. In the long run, it is cheaper 
to educate the race into seeing why it is better 
to do things than it is to ‘cram it down their 
throats.” Education and coéperation are the for- 
gotten words of N.R.A., it seems. 


Jury Upholds Defy of Code 


To the Editor:—The last issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER contained an interesting 
article on the code for printers, with the 
heading, “What Are You Going to Do 
About It?” 

Tacoma, asa rule, has been living up to 
the rules laid down by the code authorities. 
One of our local printers was brought to 
trial before the court of Pierce County on 
August 17, and the enclosed clipping from 
the Tacoma Morning Ledger will tell you 
the result of the jury verdict. Some of the 
things brought out by the defense were 
that regional and local code administrators 
were self-appointed officers and that they 
had no right to impose laws or enforce 
laws. They could not demand that a printer 
give them data in regard to his business 
because the state laws of Washington for- 
bid this. Our state law also contained one 
(Article 12, Section 22) which states that 
price-fixing is unlawful. You can judge for 
yourself the fix we Washington printers 
are in to enforce any code laws under the 
present set-up. 

It remains to be seen what the President 
will do to enforce it. 

I am quite in favor of the code. In going 
over the books for the first month under 
the code, we did not do as much volume as 
the previous month, but we were equal in 
dollars, and less work. We were confident 
that when a price was submitted it was the 
correct amount, and we did not have to 
cut here and there as has been the practice 
in Tacoma as elsewhere for some years. 

I have been a subscriber to THE INLAND 
PRINTER for many years, and cannot go on 
with my work when it arrives until I have 
pawed through all its pages—JAMEs W. 
KUGEL, president, Kugel Printing Com- 
pany, Tacoma, Washington. 

Epiror's NOTE: The “not guilty” verdict of 
the jury is reported in The Month's News. It 
will be interesting to note what action N.R.A. 
takes in regard to the special problem which 
has arisen in Tacoma. 

We are pleased to note that you have been 
a reader of THE INLAND PRINTER for many 
years, and continue to find its contents as inter- 
esting and helpful as in the past. It is not sur- 
prising that many successful printers, who have 
been in business for many years, have also read 
Tue INLAND PRINTER religiously. One such is 
reported on another page. 
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Fears Code Cannot be Enforced 


To thé Editor :—I have been following 
your stories and editorials touching upon 
the graphic arts code, and I was particu- 
larly interested in “Waiting for the key- 
stone,” in the June issue, as it coincides 
with my own convictions. As you know, I 
have for twenty-five years advocated the 
adoption and use of standard cost account- 
ing and standard accounting systems as the 
only method by which the craft can arrive 
at intelligent and useful cost comparisons. 
Without such procedure, it appears to me 
as impossible to materially improve condi- 
tions in the graphic arts industry. 

The next, and equally vital, step is price 
stabilization. Much has been gained by the 
adoption of the code, but if price stabiliza- 
tion is to be barred, then I sincerely fear 
that we have reached the end of the road 
in so far as the code is concerned. 

But, even though all may be scrapped 
sooner or later, one decided gain has been 
accomplished. The fact that every printer 
in the United States has had placed in his 
hands a price-stabilization book in reality 
marks the first time hundreds of printers 
have ever known what constituted a fair 
price for the everyday run of printed mat- 
ter. Even though it may be used merely as 
a base from which to cut, it will have the 
tendency to raise price levels everywhere. 

Personally, I am heartily in favor of our 
code, if and when it is rigidly enforced, 
but am wondering if the task will not be 
even more difficult and impossible than the 
enforcement of the prohibition law. The 
publishers of this county have coéperated 
exceedingly well, but the small shops have 
failed to pay their dues, make reports of 
volume, or even attend county code meet- 
ings. But we will make an earnest effort to 
do our part as usual, and hope for the best. 

Believe it or not, business here and in 
our Rochester plants is excellent and our 
only difficulty is to get things done within 
anything like the prescribed hours.—E. Kk. 
WHITING, president, The Journal-Chroni- 
cle Company, Owatonna, Minnesota. 


Hal Marchbanks Spread Gospel 


To the Editor: Amongst the tributes 
written to the late Hal Marchbanks by his 
fellow craftsmen, I hope you have room 
for this word from a grateful admirer of 
his in a foreign land. 

Three or four years ago an English trade 
paper printed a lecture of mine to the Brit- 
ish Typographers Guild, in which I main- 
tained that ‘‘printing should be invisible” 
—the transparent goblet, rather than the 
rich golden cup. Marchbanks came across 
it, had it set up, and sent me galley proof, 
saying that he would like to print it as a 
brochure for free distribution. I replied 
that I should be very proud if he did and 





that I, and the whole craft, were in his 
debt for the fight he had put up for decent 
printing and against ‘‘price cutting.” 

His friends and correspondents in Eng- 
land have been grieved to learn of his 
early death. Examples of his work in many 
private and public collections will keep his 
memory alive——BEATRICE WARDE, Lon- 
don, England. 


Thinking Printer Discusses Code 

To the Editor:—I have just completed 
reading your lead editorial, “What Will 
You Do About It?” I didn’t know whether 
I wanted to praise or condemn it. There- 
fore, it must be good, and fair. 

I read and hear a great many complaints 
about all the codes, much of which, as I 
sift it down, turns out to be one-sided 
opposition—that which favors me is passed 
up and forgotten, but that which pinches 
me and favors the other fellow is suffi- 
cient to damn the whole code. Men cannot 
seem to get away from the idea that codp- 
eration is “with me.” Again, a great deal 
of the opposition is nothing less than fear 
and suspicion. And most of these fears 
and suspicions are like Mark Twain’s wor- 
ries: They will never happen. 

I am betwixt and between; neither a big 
printer nor a little printer (here in the 
South). I see the little printer in fear and 
suspicion of the big one, and the big one 
fearful and suspicious of the little fellow. 
Their interests in each of their own opin- 
ions seem to be as far apart as Kipling 
measured it: East is East, and West is 
West, and never the twain shall meet. 

But there is a place, a need, and a vital 
demand for both the little printer and the 
bigger one, and likewise for the in-between. 
As far as their several interests being dis- 
tant, they are so interlaced that no line can 
be drawn to mark where one ends and the 
other begins. Their interests are insepara- 
ble. No doubt, it is on this point that our 
troubles and conflicts have their inception. 

In the effort to bring order out of chaos 
—and no one can deny that the printing 
industry and all business were in a chaotic 
state—there must come changes, regula- 
tion, new rules and definitions, a new order 
of methods and procedure, some of which 
will be beneficial to one group and some 
to the other. 

Every advance of mankind for his col- 
lective gain is ever one man’s gain and 
another’s loss, but in the inevitable work- 
ing out of the greatest good for the great- 
est number ; and the final results favor the 
individual man. 

The chaos we have just been through is 
not the result of the depression years, but 
a stow growth and development of mistake 
and false and wrong method over a long 
period of years. In 1929 we merely tried 
to hold on to the obsolete past by looping 
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the rope around our necks. There we have 
been strangling as our breath has become 
shorter and shorter. 

Today, we are offered the opportunity 
to loosen the noose, and it has already 
become a little easier. So far, we have only 
realized it as a promise of the actual devel- 
opment and improvement which we might 
attain. But a promise only, vouchsafed by 


HE letter headed "Thinking Printer Discusses Code" on this page 

should be read by every printer. The writer is Herbert C. May, 
owner of a medium-size plant. May recently was honored by the 
Advertising Association of Houston and the Houston Rotary Club 
on completing forty years in the industry. Such occurrences are 
unusual and speak highly of the esteem in which May is held by his 
customers and business associates. They accent his ability, his 
unselfish service, his fine spirit of fellowship. 

We are proud that May is a member of our own service club, 
Rotary, for he practices the principles of service and progressive- 
ness of Rotary, Kiwanis, the Lions, and all similar groups. 

Too many printers, like men in other industries, prate service when 
they mean low price or speedy delivery. The abuse of the word 
merely emphasizes the value of genuine service, such as has made 
May a notable figure in his community. His views will benefit all 


who read them. 


ally from the shop, inexperienced in busi- 
ness management, finance, and selling. It 
is these that play havoc with the industry, 
and principally their effect is on the little 
printer already in business. 

As Coleman Everett says in his article, 
fear of the mail-order printer is “straining 
at a gnat,” and most of the other foes of 
the printers are but similar obsessions. 








the same collective effort that has eased the 
situation for the present. Collective effort 
is our only hope and assurance of avoid- 
ing the killing strife of the past. 

We will not make it easier for ourselves 
by trying to slip the noose a little tighter 
on the other fellow. We will all move for- 
ward together, or all together back into 
the noose, each drawing it a little tighter 
until the last gasp ends it for all. 

The big printer is more at the mercy of 
the little printer than the little printer is 
at the mercy of the big one. The big printer 
bears a heavier responsibility and burden 
than the little fellow. When it comes to 
reducing to an existence level, the advan- 
tage is with the little man; he can do most 
of the work himself, and thus get by, but 
the big fellow cannot so adjust his affairs. 

Real competition is not between little 
printers and big printers, but is largely 
little printer against little printer and big 
printer against big printer. And it is more 
severe between little printers than between 
big printers. The big printer has larger 
investment and organization and cost sys- 
tems; he knows how far he can dare go; 
the little printer does not. 

Again, it is into the little-printer group 
that the constant influx of more printers 
is taking place. These newcomers are usu- 


Each group and each printer can do some 
things more economically. There is much 
small work that the big printer would be 
better off if he never touched. And there 
is much big work that the little printer 
would do well to leave alone. There is much 
other work, little and big, of more or less 
specialized nature, that one could profitably 
pass up. The printer goes on the theory 
that anything printed is his meat. He will 
bid on everything from a handbill to a bro- 
chure, and every group of work in between 
—office and manifold forms, stationery, 
advertising broadsides, booklets, and so on, 
catalogs, briefs, and publications. It is as if 
Henry Ford built every form of transpor- 
tation—Rolls Royces, V8’s, baby carriages, 
bicycles, and roller skates. 

It is not necessary that every printer 
become an exclusive specialist in one kind 
of work, but he may specialize in certain 
groups of related work. It is not necessary 
that he pass up all other work, but he 
should refuse to meet prices on any order 
he cannot economically, to himself and his 
customer, produce. 

The great obsession of many complain- 
ants against the N.R.A. codes is that the 
codes are an attempt by the Government to 
dictate to the printer in matters of what he 
can and cannot do. The codes are, in fact, 





only the extension of a right to printers 
and others to come together for security 
and mutual protection of the interests, lib- 
erties, and rights of all. 

There is entirely too much confusion--~ 
obsessions—over what are the rights and 
liberties and freedom. But there can be 
none of these without regulation—protec- 
tion against each other. That is all that 
N.R.A. codes amount to. The Government 
has said: You know your needs for secu- 
rity and for protection, and you are hereby 
empowered to formulate the rules neces- 
sary; and, if they be fair and not contrary 
to public policy, the Government stands 
back of you and is ready to lend its author- 
ity to their enforcement. 

The Government says to the big printer 
(and the small one also) : You are entitled 
to a profit, and, under our form of eco- 
nomic and social organization, you must 
have a fair and decent income for the wel- 
fare and protection of our order; there- 
fore the Government is going to see to it 
that you share in the general prosperity of 
the country, that your employes likewise 
share in this prosperity; that all of you 
together shall have sufficient income to pro- 
vide yourselves with the comforts and the 
conveniences our modern industrial pro- 
duction offers us. Thus, your greater con- 
sumption and your purchasing power will 
increase employment, assuring security to 
our whole order. 

I do not see how some of the printers 
can be so opposed to this fundamental idea 
of the codes—security and protection—or 
how they can feel that such interferes with 
their rights and liberties. The distinctive 
trait of mankind, upon which civilization 
has grown, is the device of social effort— 
men coming together in groups for help- 
fulness, security, and protection under the 
group organization and action. 

Nor can I see how men can reason that 
the N.R.A. is contrary to the constitution 
and that it interferes with their constitu- 
tional rights. The fundamental idea in the 
United States constitution is the elevation 
of the human rights above property rights. 
And it declares that all are free and equal, 
referring to their rights in the pursuit of 
happiness. 

Ruling power is given to the majority. 
As to practices, individually and collec- 
tively, one might follow in seeking happi- 
ness, the welfare and will of the majority 
is the judge. If the old suicidal and can- 
nibalistic era of tooth and claw is the will 
of the majority, we shall reinstate it, but 
not otherwise. I am persuaded that such is 
not the desire nor will of the majority, nor 
of any minority which does not exist by 
violation and exploitation of human rights. 
—He_rsert C. May, president, Herbert C. 
May Company, Houston, Texas. 
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The Inland Printer 


Helps Printers 


in every land, opening up world markets 


to American products 


The cream of American printing plants depend on The Inland 
Printer for information and guidance on problems of manage- 
ment, selling, production, costs, and other matters leading to 
successful operation of printing plants. A thousand of the best 
overseas plants—in England, Germany, France, Sweden, Italy, 
South Africa, India, Australia, New Zealand, and other lands 
—also look to The Inland Printer for the same kind of help. 
This international interchange of ideas enables these plants 
to adopt the production methods and equipment which are 
enabling American printers to overcome the depression. 
It acquaints them with the fine papers and other necessary 
supplies which are required for this work. Its advertising pages 
represent the source of supply to these foreign aggressive firms. 
American machines, products, and methods, put before the 
world in The Inland Printer, are in use in almost every land to 
effect the economies enabling business to ‘come back." 
American printers use The Inland Printer's advertising pages 
as a buying guide. So do their colleagues across the oceans. 
American makers of printing equipment and supplies tell the 
world when they tell their stories in the The Inland Printer. 





Yes, indeed, we have very 


fine distribution in India, 
and will take prompt steps 
to furnish our distributing 
organization with the name 
of the printing concern ask- 
ing about our cover stock. 
Thank you very much for 
forwarding the letter to us. 
Itis not unusual for us to get 
The Inland Printer coupons 
from India, Australia, and 
South Africa. Usually, the 
couponsare from sixmonths 


to three years old. 


Hammermill Paper Company 


Erie, Pennsylvania 


SELLERS 
WISE 
ADVERTISE 


Rates on Request 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


2035 WEST FACKER 


DRIVE, 


CHICAGO 
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D.M.A.A. Seeks Fifty Leaders 


The “Fifty Best Direct Mail Campaigns of 
1934” will be selected from entries by actual 
users this year, the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association announces. All firms connected with 
the graphic arts are barred from this year’s 
contest. The plan is to judge the contest on 
results as well as appearance. Users are asked 
to submit data on costs and results. Credit to 
creators, including printers, is also required. 

As usual, dummies are to be mounted on 
black cover stock, sixty-five-pound basis, sheets 
20 by 26 inches, folded to make 20 by 13-inch 
portfolios. Entrants are advised to order the 
stock through their printers. Two complete port- 
folios must be submitted. 

The first public showing of the fifty cam- 
paigns chosen will be at the annual conference 
of the association in Boston, October 9 to 12. 


Printers Resist Code Orders 


The regional code authority for Zone 17, the 
Chicago Graphic Arts Federation, was embar- 
rassed during August when its efforts to enforce 
the prices agreed upon by Chicago law printers 
were resisted by T. J. Cullen, owner of the 
United States Law Printing Company. Cullen is 
quoting a price of eighty cents a page, although 
the “official” rate is $1.12. 

Holding that N.R.A. has the triple duty of 
protecting employer, employe, and consumer, he 
questions the right of anyone to make him raise 
his prices. He states that his men get far more 
than code wages, he made a profit of $6,500 in 
1933, and the consumer is entitled to a lower 
price if he can earn a profit while offering such 
terms. The case received considerable publicity 
in the Chicago Tribune. 

At a hearing on the matter called by State 
N.R.A. Compliance Director John Cassidy, Cul- 
len refused to discuss the matter if the press 
was excluded, declaring he had nothing to hide. 
Code-agency officials likewise expressed their 
willingness to have the reporters sit in the con- 
ference, but Cassidy refused, declaring it was 
against N.R.A. policy to give publicity to a case 
unless a man was convicted. 

After Cullen left, Cassidy further refused to 
discuss the matter with code-agency officials 
while a representative of THE INLAND PRINTER 
was present, insisting that it would lay his 
office open to charges of favoritism to special 
elements of the press. The case has been referred 
to N.R.A. in Washington. The code specifically 
permits a printer to sell below established price 
lists if his cost records uphold him in his claim 
that he is not selling below cost. 

At the same time, the case of a printer in 
Tacoma, Washington, accused of code violation 
came up for trial before a jury. L. D. Waters 
was found not guilty of the code violation on 
charges of refusing to furnish the information 
demanded by a regional code manager and of 
paying lower than code wages. Despite a state 
industrial recovery law designed to uphold the 
N.R.A., defense lawyers successfully pleaded 


Brief mentions of men and events associated with the printing industry are published here. 
Items should reach us by the tenth of the month 








that the state constitution upheld the right of 
private contract between two individuals and 
forbade price-fixing. 

Code action in Zone 16 (New York City) 
resulted in the removal of sixteen of seventeen 
signs offering printing at prices under the code 
in one four-block area. The first of the labor 
cases to come to trial was heard August 10. 
Employes had charged the printer with work- 
ing them over 520 hours in thirteen weeks. 

At the same time, Zone 16 officials were 
urging trade typesetters to take action against 
composition plants charging low prices, on the 
ground that their action made it difficult to 
adjust complaints of selling printing below cost. 


Craftsmen to Fete Giegengack 


A. E. (Gus) Giegengack, Public Printer of the 
United States, is to be given a testimonial dinner 
by his associates in the New York Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen on October 26. Harry 
Glover is head of the committee, with Frank 
Stevens as secretary and Charles F. Trapp as 
treasurer. Men prominent in the industry and 
Government are expected to attend. 


Conservationist Passes Away 


Archie N. Wilcox, president of The Wilcox- 
Mosher-Leffholm Paper Company, died in Min- 
neapolis early in August after an illness of four 
months. He was sixty-two. Wilcox was presi- 
dent of the Izaak Walton League and noted for 
his conservation activities. 


Paper Firm Advertises Printing 


A powerful advertising campaign to aid print- 
ers, directed to buyers of printing, is being con- 
ducted in Great Britain and Australia by Alex. 
Cowan & Sons, Limited, paper firm with head- 
quarters in Scotland and branches throughout 
Australia. The purposes of the campaign are to 
show how and why printing may be used profit- 
ably, to show that buying on price only, irre- 
spective of results, does not pay, and to explain 
why good printers recommend good materials. 
The firm frankly informs printers it is making 
a considerable advertising investment in their 
behalf because ‘‘our business can never prosper 
unless yours prospers, too. We cannot sell good 
paper until you first sell good printing.” 


Large Bronx Plants Uphold Code 


Early in August, a resolution signed by twelve 
master printers operating in the Bronx, New 
York City, upholding the code was presented to 
Nathan Straus, Junior, N.R.A. official in New 
York City. The resolution deplored the action 
of seventy small shops in the Bronx in turning 
in the blue eagles, and declared the larger plants 
favored the code. M. B. Englehardt, secretary 
of The Criterion Press, was spokesman for the 
twelve, and said he represented others. His 
group, he declared, employed the greater por- 
tion of mechanical workers in the printing trade 
in the Bronx section of New York City. 


Experts Plan Outstanding Session 


Outstanding event on the program of coming 
convention in Philadelphia, October 8, 9, and 
10, of the printing industries division, American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, will be the 
organization of the Printing Research Institute 
proposed in Chicago last year. Dr. A. C. Jewett, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, is developing 
the plan for the Institute. Out-of-town delegates 
will pay a registration fee of $2.00, which will 
be a subscription membership for a year in the 
Institute and will entitle the delegate to a copy 
of the proceedings of the conference. 

The Institute idea was first proposed at the 
initial conference of the printing division of 
A. S. M. E., but nothing was done about it in 
this country. British delegates took the idea 
home and organized, and their institute has 
done excellent work for several years. 

Until such time as funds are available for 
research work, the Institute will merely act as 
a clearing house of printing research informa- 
tion, Doctor Jewett reports. 

The program planned for the convention is 
an outstanding one. Papers are now being writ- 
ten on the following subjects: Photomechanics 
of color photography; the synthetic resins as a 
process-roller material; rubber and composition 
plates; quick-drying inks; new developments in 
offset printing; photomechanical reproduction 
of offset plates; type design and matrix cutting; 
new developments in color rotagravure print- 
ing; printing on metal paper; aquatone process. 

The technical program committee is headed 
by Lewis Trayser, assistant superintendent of 
the Curtis Publishing Company. Members are 
Joseph S. Pecker, John Clyde Oswald, V. Win- 
field Challenger, W. A. Meeks, Edward Epstean, 
William C. Glass, Joseph M. Farrell, Burt D. 
Stevens, R. G. Macdonald, and Edward P. 
Hulse. Trayser also announced that exhibits, to 
be approved by the program committee, on 
machinery and processes covered by the pro- 
gram topics will be shown in the Ben Franklin 
Hotel during the meetings. Plant trips and visits 
to the Franklin Institute are also planned. 


Roosevelt Gets Paper Sample 


During August, when the Presidential special 
train stopped for water at Appleton, Wisconsin, 
Congressman M. K. Reilley boarded the train 
and presented the President with a roll of Gov- 
ernment rag-bond paper manufactured at the 
Fox River Paper mill there. It was watermarked 
with the Federal seal and bore the following 
message: ‘Dear Mr. President: This is a sample 
of Government paper torn from our machine 
this morning. Fox River Paper Company.” 


R. Hoe Receivership Ends 


The receivership under which R. Hoe and 
Company, New York City, has operated for two 
and one-half years has been lifted. Reorganiza- 
tion under the terms of the Federal Bankruptcy 
Act, section 77B, is now being formulated. 
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Cromwell Finds World Trade Up 


Recovery of the printing industry in all parts 
of the world is keeping pace with the better 
business being reported by the industry in this 
country, declares the Cromwell Paper Company. 
The belief is based on increased size of orders 
for tympan paper being received from many for- 
eign countries. The company reports recently 
making the largest shipment of tympan paper to 
London in some years. Other large orders have 
come from Cape Town, Johannesburg, and Kim- 
berley, South Africa. THE INLAND PRINTER has 
a considerable number of subscribers in Eng- 
land and South Africa. 


Process Colors Used in Daily 


“The world’s most remarkable newspaper’’ is 
the banner heading on the May 21 issue of the 
Glasgow (Scotland) Dasly Record. It looks as 
though it is not guilty of any serious overstate- 
ment, for in its pressroom, it appears, are the 
first presses in the world to print three- and 
four-color-process work in the editorial sec- 
tions of the daily editions. 

Illustrations from the brushes of Maurice 
Greiffenhagen and Andrew Law, in full color, 
are run in with the reading matter, and several 
full-page advertisements, handled the same way, 
are interspersed. A different color can be printed 
on every page if desired. 

To quote the Record: “First in the world. 
One of the difficulties of color printing is that 
of registering one plate with another, and these 
presses are the first in the world to be fitted 
with a mechanical arrangement whereby every 
individual plate can be moved separately so that 
the correct register can be obtained.” 

Other exclusive features in press construction 
and equipment are claimed, notably the patented 
anti-winder device, which, in the case of a 
break, prevents more than three or four thick- 
nesses wrapping around the cylinder—with 
regular equipment, as many as forty thicknesses 
may become wound around,* causing delay and 
sometimes serious trouble. 

Of course, the result is not printing par 
excellence; far from it, in fact, but it is all 
interesting and seems to show what some say 
is a coming thing. Pictures in color in daily 
newspapers are likely to get here as a regular 
thing some day. 


Harris Salesmen Hold Conference 


The annual sales and engineering meeting of 
the Harris-Seybold-Potter ‘Company was held 
August 9-11 in Cleveland. Twenty-five repre- 
sentatives from all parts of the country were in 
attendance. Harry A. Porter, vice-president in 
charge of sales, conducted the meeting, aided by 
J. W. Valiant, New York City vice-president, 
A. T. Walker, central district sales manager, 
and William Guy Martin, western district sales 
manager, located in Chicago. 

The company has announced the transfer of 
R. R. Perry to the Chicago office. He has been 
working out of the New York City office for 
several years, under J. W. Valiant. 


N.E. A. Gets Trade Practice Okay 


During August, the regional associations of 
Divisions A-2-A-5 received copies of the step- 
by-step procedure in the filing of complaints 
and adjusting them from the National Code 
Authority, which received approval of its plan 
and committee from N.R.A. late in July. The 
regionals have also been instructed to send fully 
explanatory copies of the procedure to each of 
the establishments in their jurisdiction. 
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The Kansas joint regional code authority has 
instructed Manager Ralph Baker to file a protest 
against the assessment of Divisions A-2-A-5 on 
the ground that it is “‘confiscatory and entirely 
unnecessary.” Collection is proceeding. 


Printing Machinery Adds Bird 


Sidney S. Bird, former Detroit salesman of 
American Type Founders Company, has been 
added to the Cincinnati sales staff of the Print- 
ing Machinery Company. He will handle the 





SIDNEY S. BIRD 


company’s complete line of metal base, Vee slot 
hooks, and aluminum-alloy metal furniture. 
Prior to his A. T. F. connection, Bird was with 
the Duplex Printing Press Company, with head- 
quarters in Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Union Meets Here September 8 


The annual convention of the International 
Typographical Union will be held in Chicago 
from September 8 to 15, with headquarters at 
the Palmer House. Daily entertainment features 
are being arranged, including a special day at A 
Century of Progress on September 9. Leading 
publishers, civic and political leaders are to take 
part in the two-hour broadcast from the Fair, 
and will also address sessions of the convention. 


Machinery House Protests Terms 


N.R.A. has before it the application of the 
Linograph Corporation, Davenport, Iowa, ask- 
ing for exemption from the printing-equipment 
code rule that 25 per cent cash payment must 
be made and balance must be paid in not more 
than twenty-four equal monthly payments, bear- 
ing a legal rate of interest. 


Australia Studies Our Letterheads 


A full set of the entries in the recent THE 
INLAND PRINTER letterhead contest was sent to 
Australia after the contest closed for exhibition 
before clubs of printing house craftsmen. 

Displayed at the July meeting of the Sydney 
group, it was later sent to Melbourne for exhi- 
bition, and will make the rounds of all crafts- 
men’s clubs in Australia. After that, announces 
A. G. Badman, president of the Printing Indus- 
try Craftsmen of Australia, it will be made 
available to all associations of master printers, 
advertising clubs, unions, and printing schools 
that request it for exhibition. 





N.R.A. Okays Typesetters' Group 


The fair-trade-practice committee for the 
trade-typesetting industry has been approved by 
N.R.A. The fifteen members are: Herman L. 
Lewis, Detroit; Arthur J. Meyer, Philadelphia; 
John T. Furham, Junior, Pittsburgh; Fred W. 
Hoch, New York City; Edward W. Libby, St. 
Paul; Alfred E. Halpin, New York City; Car- 
roll T. Harris, San Francisco; William D. Flem- 
ing, Birmingham, Alabama; Joseph W. Ford, 
Cincinnati; Howard O. Bullard, New York 
City; Arthur S. Overbay, Indianapolis; Kimball 
A. Loring, Boston; C. E. Osterland, Cleveland ; 
Bernard Snyder, E. T. Miller, Chicago. 


Open-Shop Group to Meet Here 


Among master-printers’ conventions sched- 
uled for Chicago during the week the United 
Typothetae of America will be in session here is 
that of the Employing Printers’ Association of 
America. Sessions will be held Sunday and 
Monday, October 14 and 15, so members can 
attend all meetings of the U. T. A. later in 
the week. Details of the program are not avail- 
able, but will be released later. 


Gravure Code Authority Named 


Members of the National Code Authority for 
the gravure-printing industry, approved by the 
N.R.A., are: Alfred B. Geiger, Chicago Roto- 
print Company; A. A. Cerre, Free Press Photo- 
gravure Company, Detroit; John F. Cuneo, Neo 
Gravure Company, Chicago; George F. Henne- 
berry, Manz Rotagravure Company, of Chicago; 
Albert E. Winger, Alco Gravure, Incorporated, 
New York City. 


New York Offers Printing Courses 


Eleven courses are being offered by the New 
York Employing Printers’ Association this year. 
Due to code restrictions, the school must be self- 
supporting. Einar Schatvet, chairman, states that 
the school was self-supporting last year and also 
would be this year as well. Of 191 students last 
year, 148 were graduated. Schatvet states that 
“we are gratified at the interest THE INLAND 
PRINTER has always taken in printing education, 
and we are appreciative of the valuable public- 
ity you have given us in the past.” Registrations 
start September 24; school starts October 15. 

The courses offered, and the instructors, are: 
Advertising typography, O. A. Dickman; applied 
design and layout, Frederic Erlich; cost find- 
ing and advanced accounting, George Vogl]; ele- 
ments of printing, I. B. Simon; estimating and 
advanced estimating, Ernest Schmattola; mechan- 
ics of printing, Ben Dalgin; proofreading, W. 
N. P. Reed; public speaking and speech devel- 
opment, Grace E. Gunn. Also planned is a cor- 
respondence course in selling. 


Weekly Published for 100 Years 


Celebrating 100 years of continuous publica- 
tion, the Constitution and Farmers and Mechan- 
ics’ Advertiser started its second 100 years of 
service to Woodbury, New Jersey, with the 
issue of August 15, 1934. The weekly news- 
paper has been owned by only two families dur- 
ing the whole of this period. 


Sub-chase Demand Is Growing 


The immediate acceptance of the Nonpareil 
sub-chase is causing the manufacturer to speed 
the appointment of dealers in every part of the 
country. The device permits placing and removal 
of numbering machines in a press form without 
lifting or unlocking the form. 
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Cost Schedule Is Stiil in Force 


The legal department of N.R.A. has advised 
Ernest A. Gross, general counsel of the National 
Graphic Arts Coérdinating Committee, that the 
Price Determination Schedule did not expire on 
August 2, when the original ninety-day period 
ended. The language of the order which did 
approve the schedule specified that it was in 
force for ninety days or longer, unless termi- 
nated by the Administrator. 

The board of directors of the National Edi- 
torial Association, code authority for Divisions 
A-2—A-5, approved the Franklin Printing Cata- 
log as a cost basis at its meeting in Chicago 
during August. The order permits selling at 10 
per cent under the figures quoted in the book, as 
is done in the case of the official Price Determi- 
nation Schedule. It further permits of variations 
in each of the regions, if considered necessary. 

It is emphasized that such regional variations 
must be approved by the Joint National Code 
Authority for Divisions A-2—A-5 and by the 
Joint Commission before becoming effective. It 
is stated that the 10 per cent differential and 
other variations will remain in effect until the 
price-stabilization orders of Divisions A-2—A-5 
and Division A-1 are coérdinated by the Joint 
Commission. The figure of 10 per cent below 
the Franklin catalog is called “cost of produc- 
tion,” while 10 per cent below Price Determina- 
tion Schedule figures had been announced as a 
price base. Since the items in the latter are 
exactly as given in the catalog, the two books 
become a “‘floor’’ for prices. 

The principles of accounting and cost finding, 
departmental economic hour rates, and produc- 
tion standards for Divisions A-2—A-5 are being 
held up pending co6rdination. 

N.R.A. has approved the cost-determination 
schedules for the book-manufacturing industry 
and the bank-and-commercial-printing industry 
(National Product Group E-2). Book manu- 
facturers may not sell any product listed in their 
schedule at a price lower than the specified mini- 
mum costs, less differentials and discounts. How- 
ever, plants operating cost systems may sell upon 
their own costs, subject to the disapproval of the 
National Code Authority, which is in turn sub- 
ject to review by the National Graphic Arts 
Co6rdinating Committee and N.R.A. The prices 
established for the stationery group apply until 
cost-determination schedules, production stand- 
ards, and hourly cost rates are set. None may 
sell under 10 per cent below figures given. 


Papermaker Alexander Dead 


Lewis M. Alexander, president of Nekoosa- 
Edwards Paper Company, died August 7 in 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin, as a result of a stroke. 
He was seventy-six. He was known as one of 
Wisconsin’s leading industrialists, and had busi- 
ness and banking connections in the cities of 
Milwaukee, Chicago, Buffalo and Albany, New 
York, and Spokane, Washington, as well. His 
son, John, is vice-president and general manager 
of the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company. 


Craftsmen Dine Giegengack Here 


Desiring to visit his sister in Chicago, Public 
Printer A. E. (Gus) Giegengack flew here with 
Captain A. T. Mann, of Intertype Corporation, 
arriving at midnight, August 3. Rapid phoning 
by a group of his fellow craftsmen brought fifty 
of them together Saturday evening for an in- 
formal dinner, as the guests of Captain Mann. 

Fred J. Hagen, international past president, 
was chief arranger, and acted as toastmaster. He 
allowed each man present not more than a min- 
ute in which to say “hello” to Gus. 


In his own remarks, Gus told his appreciation 
of the support given his candidacy for the posi- 
tion by craftsmen’s clubs, and stated that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt told him his organization activity 
had been one of the deciding factors. 

Gus said that the Government Printing Office 
has 5,500 employes, with a daily payroll of 
$40,000, adding that he was glad he didn’t have 
to worry about how to meet it. He stated that in 
a few months he was going to name his own 
“brain trust’ to act as an advisory committee in 
helping him to run the big Government Printing 
Office. Every member of the body will be a 
craftsman, he added. 


Death Takes Two Partners 


The Sheffield-Fisher Company, of Rochester, 
New York, recently had the unfortunate expe- 
rience of losing both of its founders by death. 
E. B. Hall, vice-president of the printing com- 
pany, announces that the present staff will 
continue the business in the same manner as 
heretofore, upholding the high ideals of hon- 
esty and fine workmanship for which Arthur C. 
Sheffield and Harry W. Fisher were noted. The 
founders of this well known printing house 
were old subscribers to THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Southern Newsprint Mill Assured 


Although Federal financial aid for the build- 
ing of a newsprint mill in the South, to make 
paper from slash pine, has been refused, plans 
are being pushed to erect the mill. The news- 
print committee of the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers Association, meeting in Nashville 
July 29, voted to go ahead with the plans fol- 
lowing favorable result of a questionnaire sent 
to members. It is said that private capital is pre- 
pared to build the mill upon being assured of a 
basic market. 


U.T.A. Code Budget Approved 


The national budget of the United Typothetae 
of America (Division A-1) and those for Zones 
16 and 17 (New York City and Chicago) were 
approved during August by N.R.A. The national 
budget, as approved, amounts to $119,925 for 
the seven months from March 1 to September 
30, 1934, although $134,750 had been asked. 
N.R.A. has not released a detailed account show- 
ing where the budget has been approved. The 
rate of assessment, $3.00 a $1,000 of mechanical 
payroll, has been approved. 

Zone 16's budget of $47,120 and rate of 
$6.00 a $1,000 of mechanical payroll both have 
been passed, as have Zone 17’s budget of $38,- 
852 and rate of $5.00 a $1,000 of mechanical 
payroll. These budgets are for the six months 
from April 1 to September 30, 1934. Eighty 
more local budgets and Zone 13’s were approved 
in the latter part of August. Rate of “contribu- 
tion” ranges from $4.00 to $36 a $1,000 of 
mechanical payroll. Houston, which asked a $60 
rate, was reduced to $30. 

Printers have fifteen days after date of invoice 
in which to file protests with the local code- 
administration agencies and N.R.A. if they con- 
sider the amounts too high. 


tahinales Has Small Fire 


During the middle of August, newspapers car- 
ried a story that the plant of Johnson and Com- 
pany, Philadelphia inkmaker, had been destroyed 
by fire. The Charles Eneu Johnson and Company 
informs us that this is far from the truth. A 
varnish still caught fire and, while the flames 
were spectacular, it was not serious, the damage 
being only $2,500. 





* NEW EQUIPMENT 
FOR THE PRINTER'S PLANT 





PRINTERS suggested the improvements incor- 
porated in Model B Makatag patch-eyeletting 
machines, the maker reports. Twenty-five types 
of special requirements were incorporated, rep- 
resenting expressed needs of printers in many 
parts of the country. Letters incorporating sug- 
gestions poured in after the first model was 
given working tests. 

The new machine has a throat clearance of 
six inches, which means that tags or tag envel- 
opes twelve inches in width can be eyeletted in 





The new Makatag patch-eyeletting machine was 
built according to suggestions made by printers 


the center, or six inches from edge of the stock. 
This applies also on stock of less than twelve 
inches wide. In other words, an eyelet can be 
placed in almost any desired position. 

Any one of five sizes of patches can be applied 
with the machine, 9/16, 4, 34, 7%, or 1 inch. 
Any size punch consistent with the size of patch 
can be used. Maximum hole is one-half inch. 

The machine is equipped with a semi-auto- 
matic progressive-stop table. This permits easy 
placing of a series of patches in chosen posi- 
tions, since stops are set to desired spacing and 
progress with operation of the machine. It speeds 
up this type of eyeletting, and assures accuracy. 

Full information on Model B can be obtained 
from Makatag Manufacturing Company, direct 
or in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


COLORFUL FOLDERS at a fraction of the cost 
of color work is the basis of a new service cre- 
ated by Goes Lithographing Company. The plan 
consists of a set of twelve booklets, each con- 
taining twelve pieces of copy for some retail 
line. With it come four portfolios, showing four 
sizes of decorated, colorful French folders (hav- 
ing ninety-six styles in all), with envelopes to 
match. The folders are furnished flat for im- 
printing the copy. When desired, electros of the 
stock copy may be obtained at nominal cost. 

The thought is to make possible the sale of 
mailing pieces to small retailers, either one at a 
time or one a month for a year. A duplicate set 
of the stock copy is furnished for use by the 
composing room, should the printer prefer to 
set the copy. It is planned to manufacture a spe- 
cial series of monthly seasonal folders entitled 
“Such Is Life’ as they become current. That is, 
November’s design will be produced for deliv- 
ery to printers around October 10, with closing 
date on orders twenty days earlier. 

Full information on the entire plan of color- 
ful folders for retailers and similar use may be 
obtained by writing Goes Lithographing Com- 
pany, direct or in czre of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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The largest precision proof press in the world is the way the maker describes this machine. It takes a 
sheet 26 by 42 inches, is power-driven, has unusual inking facilities. Full details are given on this page 


INCREASED CONVENIENCE for printers using 
hand-power paper cutters is claimed for the new 
Challenge Duplex Measuring Tape, now sup- 
plied on the 2614- and 3014-inch cutters. Quick 
setting for a greater range of cutting and trim- 
ming is offered, the maker says. 





ol om 
ee ——_—. a 


Showing the new duplex measuring tape on the 
Challenge hand-power cutter, marked in twelfths 





The bottom half of the Duplex steel measur- 
ing tape is marked in the usual one-sixteenth- 
inch graduations, while the top half is marked 
in twelfths of an inch. Thus, odd measures, such 
as thirds, sixths, and twelfths of an inch may be 
cut accurately without guesswork. Since both 
scales are on the one tape, setting and reading 
is a simple matter. Full information is available 
from Challenge Machinery Company, direct or 
in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


WHAT is said to be the largest precision proof 
press in the world has recently been placed on 
the market by Vandercook & Sons. Known as 
Number 226 proving machine, it takes a sheet 
26 by 42 inches. It is entirely power operated. 

Ink distribution is provided by three 31-inch 
form rollers, two 21-inch steel vibrators, two 
three-inch steel distributors, and two motor- 
driven ink drums. A third drum, with automatic 
vibrating ductor roller acts as a fountain. The 
three form rollers may be removed instantly as 
a unit and another set substituted for a change 
of color whenever desired. 

Speed of the forward (impression) travel of 
the cylinder can be regulated. Return to feed- 
board is at a constant, high speed. Air bumpers 
at both ends of the bed bring the cylinder to a 
quiet, jarless stop. 

Great impressional strength is claimed for 
Number 226. Twelve preloaded alloy steel tie 
rods reinforce heavy cylinder hangers. Microm- 
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eter front and side guides are provided. Adjust- 
able sheet rollers engage the margins of sheet to 
assure perfect register. 

Full information on this new precision prov- 
ing machine may be obtained from Vandercook 
& Sons, Incorporated, direct or in care of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 


EASIER CLEANING of spacebands is made pos- 
sible by wider slots in the first-elevator jaws, 
front and back, on the linotype. These wider 
slots permit an upward movement of the space- 
band slides and produce a wiping action similar 
to that of the wedges. Thus, metal accumula- 
tions are minimized and the cleaning of space- 
bands becomes easier and quicker. 

In the upper-right part of drawing is shown 
the old condition, with narrow slot in the jaws, 
while at top, left, is seen the new, with wider 
slot providing for upward movement of slides. 
Lower illustration shows front view of back 
jaw, with narrow slot that formerly obtained 
being suggested at ‘‘A,” and the wider slot now 
being employed at “B.” Full information on this 








B A 
Showing the new (left) and old first-elevator 
jaws, demonstrating why cleaning is simpler 


development may be obtained from Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, direct or in care of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 


ORIGINALLY designed for Bauer Type Foun- 
dry by Heinrich Jost, the famous German artist, 
Beton is now available on intertype matrices. 
The first combination offered is medium weight 
duplexed with bold. 





Beton belongs to the square-serif group of 
type faces now popular for commercial printing 
and advertisements. The unconventional and the 
free lines of design give Beton unusual elas- 
ticity, an incentive to creative minds. 


THIS paragraph is set in 
14 Point Intertype Beton 
Medium with Bold 1234 


Beton Medium with Bold is now being deliv- 
ered in twelve- and fourteen-point sizes. Eigh- 
teen-point bold is also ready. Specimen sheets 
may be obtained from Intertype Corporation, 
direct or in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


AFTER TWO YEARS of testing in newspaper 
plants and large commercial-printing plants, the 
Dayco printing rollers are now being offered to 
the trade generally. The maker states that the 
same chemist who developed the rubber roller 
eighteen years ago developed and patented the 
new roller, which it is claimed has set a new 
standard of performance in plants using it. 

The core of the new rollers is of an extremely 
soft but tough rubber. The feature is the sleeve- 
like outer cover, which the manufacturer states 
gives an ink-resistant printing surface, maintain- 
ing its tack under all climatic conditions. The 
cover is not rubber, but a synthetic flexible com- 





A cut-away photo-diagram of the Dayco roller, 
showing how it is built. It was tested two years 


pound that the chemists say has properties not 
found in any other product. 

The laboratory and actual tests are reported to 
show that Dayco rollers do not sag, shrink, or 
swell; they do not deteriorate, but may be stored 
indefinitely. Replacement of the cover makes the 
roller ‘‘new”’ again, and no regrinding necessary. 

The rollers are fully guaranteed, and none has 
been returned to factory as unsatisfactory, the 
company reports. Two magazine plants are now 
using them regularly on both black-and-white 
and color work, it is added. Full information 
may be had from Dayton Rubber Manufacturing 
Company, in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


NEW IMPROVEMENTS make the Tuckvelope 
commercially profitable for printers. Its use has 
been greatly enlarged by eliminating the earlier 
difficulties. It consists of a self-mailer, cut and 
folded to make its own envelope. The sheet is 
printed flat, like any other mailing piece. On 
short runs, it is perforated as a separate opera- 
tion. On long runs, it is done while printing. 

Besides its novelty appeal, the Tuckvelope 
offers practical use as an envelope for enclo- 
sures where the customer desires an unusual 
stock without the expense of making envelopes 
to match. Eighteen sizes cut economically out of 
standard sizes of paper. When folded, flaps are 
inserted at the sides and hold the Tuckvelope 
closed. It is a patented specialty, available to a 
limited number of printers. Full information 
may be obtained from H. N. Chapman, in care 
of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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Over the Hurdle of Size... 


5 point to 144 point... with the Complete System 


And size isn’t the whole story . . . not-by a long 
jump! The Complete Linotype System provides 
every unit for speeding work through your compos- 
ing-room! Just check up .. . there’s a Linotype 
that’s exactly suited to every job! | 

And remember .. . the Linotype gives you a wide 
selection of well-designed faces . . . economical com- 


position . . . plus the convenience of slug make-up. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY, 


No matter what your production conditions are, the 
Complete Linotype System can improve them... 
to your added profit! 

Single Distributor Linotype for ordinary compo- 
sition. Continuous Composition Linotype for mixed 
composition or quick shifts. Two-Jn-One Linotype 
for text and display. A//-Purpose Linotype for max- 


imum flexibility and full range of sizes. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Linotype Caslon 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department : Under heading “Situations Wanted,” 


50 cents per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, 
price 75 cents per line; minimum, $1.50. Count ten words to the 
line, address to be counted. Price the same whether one or more 
insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. The insertion 
of ads received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of month pre- 
ceding publication not guaranteed. We cannot send copies of THE 
INLAND PRINTER Free to classified advertisers. 








ADVERTISING—HOME STUDY 








Vol. 93 SEPTEMBER, 1934 No. 6 


THE INLAND PRINTER is published on the first of every month. 
It furnishes the most reliable and significant information on mat- 
ters concerning the printing and allied industries. Contributions 
are solicited but should be concisely stated and presented in type- 
written manuscript. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Two years, $7.00; one year, $4.00; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, $0.40; none free. Make all remittances payable to The In- 
land Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued unless a 
renewal is received prior to the publication of the following 
issue. Subscribers should avoid possible delay by remitting 
promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions.—To Canada, $4.50, postage prepaid; to 
countries within the postal union, $5.00 a year in advance, post- 
age prepaid. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland 
Printer Company. Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 

IMPORTANT.—As foreign money orders received in the United 
States do not bear the sender’s name, foreign subscribers should 
be sure to send letters of advice when remittance is forwarded to 
insure being given proper credit. 





FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 

RAiTHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leices- 
ter, England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCB & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, 
London, W. C., England. 

HUNTER-PENROSE, LTD., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., 
England. 

Wma. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Pilgrim Street, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E. C., England. 

ALEX. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEX. CowAN & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. WIMBLE & Co., 87 Clarence Street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

PRINTING SPECIALTY HousB, 60 Rue d’Hautpoul, Paris-19, France. 

JOHN DICKINSON & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban, and 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 

ToMAS ZARAGOZA, Apartado No. 48, Salamanca, Spain. 

A/S NARVESENS KIOSKKOMPANI, Postboks 125, Oslo, Norway. 

MAXWELL ABRAMS, 10 Fichardt Street, Bloemfontein, O.F-.S., 
South Africa. 

BENJAMIN N. FRYER, c/o Newspaper News, Lisgar House, Wyn- 
yard Square, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


are furnished on application. Advertisements must reach this 
office not later than the fifteenth of the preceding month in order 
to be sure of insertion. THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right 
to reject any advertisement for cause. 
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THE ADVERTISING-MINDED PRINTER makes the most money. Send 

name and address for booklet outlining new home study course. Hun- 
dreds of leading printers and prominent advertising men have graduated 
from this old-established school. Write today. PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL 
OF ADVERTISING, 3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 950-C, Chicago, Ill. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


I ALWAYS SAID that if the government ever started telling me how to 

run my business I would quit, so I am offering an old-established, 
money-making job printing business, with $75,000 plant all paid for, 
for $15,000.00 cash. Come and get it! S783 











HELP WANTED 





Salesman 





PRINTING SALESMAN—Large Western New York State plant with 

splendid modern equipment and complete organization has opening for 
experienced printing salesman; unusual opportunity for a man with 
established clientele who wants to build for the future with high-grade 
creative organization of national reputation; in first letter state experi- 
ence, educaion, age, and salary expected to start; territory immaterial. 


Confidential. S 719 








FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—One 3 color Kidder roll product rotary press, size 36 by 48 

inches; one 3-color Kidder sheet delivery rotary press, size 32 by 57 
inches: one 3-color Meisel adjustable rotary press, size 36 by 48 inches, 
euts sheet from 18 inches to 36 inches by quarter inches; one 2-color 
Kidder 42 by 48 inch roll product press: one 1-color 36 by 48 inch Kid- 
der rotary press; prices reasonable. S 745 





25 PRIZE WINNING LETTERHEADS—distinction in type set designs; 

new and modern, printed on beautiful cream laid paper in one to five 
colors: an inspiration in every heading. Complete portfolio, $1.50 post- 
paid. TUCKER PRINTING CO., New Philadelphia, Ohio. 





TO CLOSE AN ESTATE—Fully equipped platen press print shop, going 

business, profitably operated by deceased owner for over twenty years: 
price $3,500; located in Spokane. For details write SPOKANE & EAST- 
ERN TRUST COMPANY, Executor, Spokane, Washington. 





ESTABLISHED PRINTING BUSINESS FOR SALE: Kelley press, two 
jobbers, Multilith press with plate-making devices, camera; doing over 
$2000 per month; best city in Oklahoma; no trades; bargain for cash. 


we 
172 





BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book sewing ma- 
chines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. 
SMYTH COMPANY, Room 517, 343 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 





COMPLETE PLATE-MAKING EQUIPMENT for offset work, photoen- 
graving, electrotyping, and stereotyping; many great bargains. MILES 
MACHINERY CO., 478-B West Broadway, New York City. 





FOR SALE—Model 14 Linotype, No. 38828, good condition, fully 
equipped; Monomelt; easy terms; also electric pot equipment. BOX 
445, El Paso, Texas. 





FOR SALE—38-inch Dexter paper cutter. S 716 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





Composing Room 





COMPOSITOR with 8 years’ experience wishes to connect with a good 

printer, large or small: East preferred; will give generously of time 
and ability to create profitable business in two-man shop; satisfaction 
guaranteed: Christian; non-union. S 780 





LINOTYPE OPERATOR—Two years’ experience on newspaper work, 

ean care for machine, know English and Spanish thoroughly; will 
accept situation anywhere at salary equivalent to living expenses; re- 
liable. S 782 





COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN of over 20 years’ Chicago experience. 
handling about $850,000 gross annually; good executive; steady and 


reliable: contact clients. S 711 





MONOTYPE COMBINATION or casterman with floor work experience 
(compositor) wants position with steady work in open shop or union 


shop. S 776 





Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


QUICK ON. The universally popular 
Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, 50c set of 3. 








Mesgill’s Gauge Pins 
for Job Presses 


_— Accurate and uniform. We make a large variety. Insist 
on Megill’s products. Dealers or direct. Circular on request 
THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
Established 1870 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE GRIP GAUGES 





VISE GRIP. Adjustable. Used for 
any Stock. $1.75 set of 3. 
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Executives 








PRINTING PLANT EXECUTIVE, now employed, desires connection with TO LE D Oo SAW-TR j M M t ia 


important firm doing highest-grade commercial work; 15 years’ ex- 
practical experience in ali departments, includ- 


perience in the industry; 
estimating and selling: no union affilia- 


ing four-color process printing, 
tions; will consider good connection, 
better-than-averaze work: references furnished; 
3: confidential. S 78 


ment is assured 


nationality: Seotch-Irish: ag 


regardless of capacity, if advance- 





PRINTING EXECUTIVE—From journeyman compositor to general fore- 

man of New York’s largest commercial composing room: from super- 
intendent of fine commercial work to production manager of large com- 
plete printing and binding plant; experience in estimating, layout, typog- 
raphy. This man is seeking permanent connection, preferably smaller 
community: age 40: 


$8 758 





AS A FINE START for a better and more prosperous business, perhaps 

your organization needs this practical man who has everything a suc- 
cessful executive has—and more—either as director of private plant, 
superintendent, or general foreman; 
and paper intelligently; i 
ican; go anywhere. 


, and develop new accounts; Amer- 


he knows how to use type, ink, 





PRACTICAL PRINTER, 


20 years’ experience as superintendent and fore- 

man in the largest composing room in the country doing general print- 
ing, technical book work and general publications in black and color; 
superior knowledge of foundry and presswork; extensive study in con- 
structive supervision and composing room efficiency. S 779 





Managers and Superintendents 





CAPABLE PRINTER, 
foreman with weekly or semi-weekly newspaper where consistency and 


building is desired; New England preferred. S 760 





The Machine You've Been Waiting For 


. wishes position as manager and A new saw with new features at a new low price. 18”x22” 





PRINTING PLANT MANAGER—13 years newspaper and iob printing; 
knows cost finding and estimating: 773 


table with no chip-collecting slots. Front extension adds 
extra 5” to table. 6” circular saw with rotary trimmer— 
all ball bearing. Elevating saw arbor. Fast cutting, friction 


coll duate. $ 
i Bh rst driven jig saw. 80-pica gauge with micrometer point adjust- 





Office Assistant 





YOUNG MAN, 24, six years’ experience in composing room, pressroom, 
and a Carnegie Tech. printing graduate ‘22, desires 


that offers opportunity to learn and progress; 
small starting salary. S 774 00 ¢ 


bindery, office, 


office position in plant 
will go anywhere; 





Offset 





SITUATION WANTED—Offset; experienced installation of offset depart- 
ments and successful operation of standard runs. S 778 


ment. Miter gauge. Fence guide. 14” drill chuck. Grinder. 
Accurate and speedy work holder. One V-type belt and 
one set of pulleys runs pee Uses 14 h.p. motor. 


lete Less Motor 
FOB Toledo, Ohio 


Write = details 








Pressroom 


1408 Adams St. 





PRINTING PLANT EXECUTIVE (PRESSROOM) desires change; under- Handee Lead & Rule Cutters, 


stand thoroughly the production of all grades black and color print- 
ing—magazines, books, catalogs, and commercial work of every descrip- 


PRINTER'S EQUIPMENT MFG. CO. 


Toledo, Ohio. 


Makers of 


Handee Cutting & Drawing Tables, 


Handee Bench Type Paper Cutters. 








tion: now employed as pressroom superintendent and production super- 
visor by a fifteen cylinder plant; competent to assume the responsibility 


of entire plant, 


including bindery and composing room; negotiations 
strictly confidential. 





PRESSMAN, age 


single, now in charge of middle-sized 

pressroom in the East; long experience on all platens, cylinders, auto- 
maties, color and halftone work; a real pressman; wants position on 
West Coast; fast, steady, reliable and sober. S 77 





CYLINDER PRESSMAN, thoroughly experienced on halftone and color 
work, wants to make change; am working in charge of medium press- 
room; references; go anywhere Central States. S 781 





PRESSROOM FOREMAN wishes position; expert on quality color and 
make-ready; can handle speed-production work; will accept working 


foremanship; now employed. S 754 





PRESSMAN, twenty years’ experience cylinders, Kelleys, Millers, Verti- 
eals, Simplex; working foreman 5 years; A-1 color man; accept posi- 


tion anywhere, S 775 





Advertise in The Inland Printer, then 
you tell printers and you sell them, too 





Alsosee the new 
LOCKPAWL 
Models 30 & 31; 
5 wheels, $14; 
6 wheels, $16. 


Unlimited 


SPEED 


with accuracy. 
At all leading 





Supply Houses. 





Fac-Simile Impression 


N? 54321 


with this new precision planer 
to get them level and type 
high. 

A very moderate investment 
in this new tool, No. 3 Hacker 
Block Leveller, will protect 
your pressroom from the great- 











INACCURATE BLOCKS 
ARE NO LONGER EXCUSABLE 


est single cause of makeready 
delay, viz: high and low and 
uneven cuts. 


AH blocked plates will be lev- 
elled and type highed on this 
machine before reaching the 
pressroom. Send for catalog. 


HACKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
320 South Honore Street, Chicago 
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List your products in the Buyers’ Guide, meeting place of printers and suppliers, for 
profitable sales at an economical rate. This page offers highest visibility at low cost 
for smaller advertisers and the extra lines of the larger graphic-arts manufacturers 


Air Conditioning and Humidifying Systems 


Printers’ Machinery 





B. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg.. Chicago, Ill. Write for pamphlet 
entitled “AIR CONDITIONING AND HUMIDITY CONTROL.” 





Bookkeeping Systems and Schedules for Printing 





PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY. Franklin Printing Catalog. Books and 
Systems for Printers, Salt Lake City. Utah. Send 10c postage for new 
booklets ‘‘The Measure of Success’ and ‘Bookkeeping for Printers.” 


EVERYTHING FOR THE PRINTER—Compilete line of new and rebuilt 
machinery and equipment. Tell us your requirements. CHICAGO 
PRINTERS MACHINERY WORKS, 609 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 





Printers’ Supplies 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION.—See Type- 


founders. 





Bronzing Machines 


Printing Presses 





THE “‘BARMA” high-speed flat bronzer operates with any press. Kilby 
P. SMITH, 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 





THE MILWAUKEE filat-bed bronzer can be used with any press. C. B. 


HENSCHEL MFG. CO.. Milwaukee, Wis. 





Calendar Pads 





THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert Avenue. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Calendar pads now ready for shipment; the best and 
cheapest on the market; write for sample books and prices. 





Chalk Relief Overlay 





COLLINS “Oak Leaf” chalk overlay paper. The most practical, most 

convenient and the quickest method of overlay known. Send for free 
manual ‘‘How to Make Chalk Overlays.” A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO., 
226 W. Columbia Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Christmas Cards 





THE PRINTERS’ MOST BEAUTIFUL LINE of Christmas cards, good 

for imprinting; one gauge Parchment Folders, Assortment No. 1, 20 
folders, 25 cents; Assortment No. 2, 16 large folders, 37 cents: Assort- 
ment No. 3, 21 folders, 37 cents. Pin $1.00 to your letterhead and we 
will send you our complete line. A. B. PLATELESS COMPANY, 413 


Broadway, New York, N. Y 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., stereotype rotary presses, stereo and 
mat-making machinery, flat-bed presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION.—See Type- 
founders. 








Saw Trimmers 





CASTING BOXES, saws, saw trimmers, routers, rebuilt. Guaranteed. All 
makes. WE SAVE YOU MONEY. JOHNSON ROLLER RACK CO., 
Dept. C, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 





Sheet Heaters and Neutralizers 





SAFETY GAS and electric sheet heaters, neutralizers, humidizers. UTIL- 
ITY HEATER CO., 239 Center Street, New York City. 





Stereotype Equipment 





RELIABLE MAT MOLDING PRESSES, scorchers, humidors, mats, cast- 
ing boxes, supplies. PRINTERS MAT PAPER SUPPLY CO., 3628 


Lincoln Ave., Chicago. 





Stock Cuts 


CUTalogue showing new, modern designs in ready-made cuts. Economical 
prices that will please your customers. Write today for your copy. 
COBB SHINN, 40 Jackson Place, Indianapolis, Indiana. 








Composing Room Equipment For Sale 





FONTS, molds, magazines, ete., bought and sold. Turn unused equip- 
ment into cash. MONTGOMERY & BACON, Towanda, Pa. 





Composing-Room Equip ‘Wood and Steel 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION.—See Type- 
founders. 





Electric Motors 





CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline-Westinghouse Motor and control 
equipment for printing machinery. 211 West Wacker Drive, Room 600, 
Chicago, Il. 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., INC., general offices, 1874 S. 54th 
Avenue, Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, Chrysler Building, New 
York. Send for catalog. 








Embossing C ition 


- 





STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD—Easy to use, hardens like iron: 
5% by 9% inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY, Chicago, 





Envelope Presses 





POST MANUFACTURING WORKS, 671 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, IIl. 
Lightning Speed envelope press, used by The Public Printer. 





Lithographers 





MICHAELSON LITHOGRAPH CO.. INC., 21-55 Thirty-third Street. 
Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. Commercial and color lithographers. 





Overlay Process for Halftones 





FREE MANUAL, ‘‘How to Make Chalk Overlays.”’ A. M. COLLINS 
MFG, CO., 226 W. Columbia Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 


Type 





YOUR OLD TYPE METAL is worth 17 cents a pound. If you are in the 

market for some new type, write for our special offer. A real money- 
saving deal. THE HARRY BAIRD CORPORATION, 417-B North State 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





Typefounders 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION, original de- 

signs in type and decorative material—the greatest output and most 
complete selection, Kelly presses, Peerless platen press feeders. Deal- 
ers in wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. 
Send to nearest house for latest specimens. Houses: Boston, 270 Con- 
gress St.: New York, 104-12 E, 25th St.; Philadelphia, 13th, corner 
Cherry St.: Baltimore, 109 S. Hanover St.; Atlanta, 192-196 Central 
Ave., S. W.: Buffalo, 327 Washington St.; Pittsburgh, 405 Penn Ave.; 
Cleveland, 1231 Superior Ave.; Cincinnati, 646 Main St.; St. Louis, 9th 
and Walnut Sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. Monroe St.; Detroit, 557 W. 
Larned St.; Kansas City, 932 Wyandotte St.; Minneapolis, 421 4th St., 
South; Denver, 1351 Stout St.; Los Angeles, 222-26 S. Los Angeles St.; 
San Francisco, 500 Howard St.; Portland, 47 Fourth St.; Milwaukee, 
607 N. Second St.; Seattle, Western Ave. and Columbia; Dallas, 600 S. 
Akard St.; Washington, D. C., 1224 H St., W. 


BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 235 East 45th St., New York, pro- 

ducers of Futura, Bernhard Roman, Lucian, Bernhard Cursive, Bauer 
Bedoni, Beton, Trafton Script, Weiss, Phyllis and Atrax. Stocked with: 
Machine Composition Co., 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass.; Emile Riehl 
& Sons, 18 North Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Turner Type Founders 
Co., 1729 East 22d St., Cleveland, Ohio; Turner Type Founders Co., 633 
Plymouth Court, Chicago, Ill.; Turner Type Founders Co., 516 West 
Congress St., Detroit, Mich.; Mackenzie & Harris, Inc., 659 Folsom St., 
San Francisco, Calif. Representatives without stock: The J. C. Niner 
Co., 26 South Gay St., Baltimore, Md.; James H. Holt, Inc., 261 Court 
St.. Memphis, Tenn.: C. I. Johnson Mfg. Co., 51-53 Kellogg Blvd. E., St. 
Paul, Minn.: Seth Thornton, 606 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo.; Stude- 
baker Composition Co., 117 N. Emporia, Wichita, Kansas; Lance Com- 
pany Printers’ Supplies, 1300 Young St., Dallas, Texas. 


CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS ASSOCIATION, 228 East 45th Street, 
New York City. Headquarters for all European types, New England 

type, printers’ equipment, and composing room supplies. Representa- 

tives in all principal cities. 

CONNECTICUT-NEW ENGLAND TYPE FOUNDRY, Meriden, Conn. Job 
and pony job font specialists. Stock electrotypes. Write for catalog. 

















Wire 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th Ave- 
nue, Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, Chrysler Building, New York. 
Send for catalog. 


SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. Manufacturers of stitching wire from spe- 
cial quality selected steel rods. Quality and service guaranteed. Fos- 
toria, Ohio. 
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Howard Bond in Wove, 

Linen, Ripple, Hand Made 
and Crash Finishes; Howard 
Laid Bond in Antique and 
Smooth Finishes; Howard 
Ledger; Howard Posting Ledger; 
Howard Writing; Howard Mime- 
ograph; Howard Envelopes; 13 
lb. for Air Mail, Fourteen colors 


and White. Six Finishes. 








%& Just try a sheet of Howard Bond, in any weight, finish or 
color, on the press, in the typewriter, under the pen or the 
eraser . . . and see how much better it works and how im- 
pressive it looks. Whatever you want a bond paper to do, 
you'll find Howard Bond consistently does it with greater 
ease and better results—and at a moderate price, too. 


Send for Howard Bond samples in matchless whiter-than- 
snow white and 14 colors, and six desirable finishes. 


Compare it! Tear it! Test it! and you will specify it! 
THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY » URBANA, OHIO 





“‘The Nation’s Business Paper’’ 


* * * * * * * * * * 
The Howard Paper Company, Urbana, Ohio: —Send me Howard Samples. 


Na et ee en ee i MOONS oo as a 
| Te ie eer ON OE SEES ee RTO. 
(1) . State 


(Please attach to your business stationery.) 
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FOR THE JOB 


Maximum printing results are obtained only when the right 
paper finish has been used. A group of four distinctive finishes, 
such as those offered in CHAMPLAIN BOOK will help the 
printer and buyer to determine the right paper for the job. 
CHAMPLAIN BOOK PAPERS are of excellent, uniform quality 
—moderately priced and adaptable to any type of letterpress 
reproduction. Sample book and illustrated literature will be 
sent to any printer or buyer on request,and without obligation. 








Halftones, color work and 
“black and white” find an ideal 
medium of expression in 
CHAMPLAIN English Finish 
BOOK. Its fine formation, 
freedom from glare, opacity 
and uniform finish recom- 
mend it for house organs, 
magazines, booklets and gen- 
eral advertising literature. 


HaMi 


Address All Requests to Sales Department C 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


220 East 42nd Street 


ATLANTA - 


BOSTON -; 








CHAMPLAIN TEXT isa laid paper 
made in five delicate pastel colors 
and white. It is particularly suited to 
the production of colorful booklets, 
folders and announcements where 
paper, type, line cuts and wood cuts 
harmonize to give “life” to the job. 


An INT 





When type and simple illustration, 
in the form of line or wood cut, 
must effectively carry the message 
CHAMPLAIN Eggshell BOOK gives 
exceptional value. Available in 
white or India. Use it for distinctive 
direct mail advertising. 


i Neda 
rr 
AL: 


. New York, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: 
CHICAGO - 
PITTSBURGH 


CLEVELAND - 
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/ 
Su Del’ (olenderea 


A highly finished smooth sur- 
face features CHAMPLAIN 
Super Calendered BOOK. W here 
sparkle and fine appearance 
are required this paper meets 
all tests. For books, booklets, 
circulars and broadsides using 
color plates or fine detail half 
tones up to 133 line screen. 


GalV 


BOOK 


PHILADELPHIA 
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HARRIS 22°34 cffel pres. 
for black and while and high geacke color Were 
Oplicnal in thee pont reqislering mechanism 


A choice of printing process, wide range in press sizes, individual preference in proven 


feeding and registering mechanisms, and except for single purpose machines 
no press older than five years—(the majority less than two years old)—this is the 
achievement of the Harris Five Year Modernization Program for press room profits. 





C.F ES O28 


Group | Group 3 
1, 2, 3 and 4 Color. 
Group 2} Optional register- 
Optional ing mechanisms 
swing teed| ~ feed rolls or 
or feed roll| tumbler grippers 
19x25 | 32x44 38x52 
22x34 44x64 


LETTER PRESS 
2 Color Flat Bed Automatic 
22x30 26x40 
2 Color Rotary 43x59 


GRAV URE_ 
Sheet Feed and Web 





HARRIS-SEYBOLD-POTTER COMPANY, General Offices: 4510 East 71st Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Harris Sales Offices © NewYork, 461 Eighth Avenue © Chicago, 343 South Dearborn Street ® Dayton, 813 Washington Street © Factories: Cleveland, Dayton 








Let this user tell you about 
the HOE Jwo—C olor SUPER-OFFSET 


4 Sibert Wh ow Danby (vo 


- priate i BLDG: 
ye H- PA 
pitts” pITTSBURY 19346 








& 
foe 4 
Re 6 etree 
36th , City: : yngson 
yew ork 6. pick 
41° . ne t 
atten tvibo -tes 
. ece +h 1a e 
A 4 lene” oP eciat gome a Knows ~ 
vents We eworeeor ont inue gisol® 
prit 4ne an CL. oer» naow 
run f nas Pee yost -_ jor, W 
te pad le 2 pr yniors 
ne £ir our oP for 
. sd 1t 
of wor’ gers: — uate SO ee on Sevres 
anc pane’ nat ae ins pe and 
. cote 
se are other e and yale pution i erfe 
ink 
Me 


vary Before you buy, let us give you detailed 
information concerning the many features 
of Hoe Super-Offset Presses which are 
responsible for comments from users, 


such as this. You incur no obligation. 


R. HOE & CO., Inc., 138th Street and East River, New York City 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
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HE TURNER TYPE FOUNDERS CO., CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, DETROIT 





MASS 


«PJut down sic and cacy two and the old ballad 
goes ony Lots of things are hard. to do.shacd te 
forgel lazy vacation days...hard to pound out copy 
again, clipping and pruning, sharpening cach word 
sebut easy to make those bright woeds speak in print 
theough the persuasive tongues of France Jypes 


BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC « 235 EAST 45TH STREET - NEW YORK 





4 
WNNdd ‘WiHd TaaW id ‘SNOS ¥ 'IHSIY FINA 








MACHINE COMPOSITION CO., BOSTON, 


4 
‘OOSIONWUi NWS ‘G2. LWHOdUOONI ‘SNIUVH 8 JIZNINIVA 


SPIRAL 
BINDING 
COMPANY sizes ainen cd rte os wenn 


exclusive product for which a nation-wide service has been created 9 are happy to talk 
and is continually expanded and improved to fit the demand. 





© 
© 








The immediate and ever donning success pg Spiral Binding has Spiral Binding—may 


met is a sound, self-evident proof of its value. 


We suggest that you submit the dummy of your next job Spiral 
bound. 


we have one of them 
call on you? 


Your inquiry will be welecomed— Your dummy bound free of charge 


SPIRAL BINDING COMPANY 


NEW YORK HOLYOKE BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
MIDDLE WEST OFFICE AND FACTORY, 732 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Spiral Binding is manufactured exclusively under U. S. Patents No. 1516932 and 1942096. Other Patents Pending 


OOO m ae eatatatae 








© 
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THE MILL 


ATLANTA, GA.—S. P. Ricnarps Paper Compa - 166-170 Central Avenue, 8. W 
AUGUSTA, Mi.—Tue Arnoip-Roserts Co. 

BALTIMORE, MD.—Brapb.ey-Reese Company - 308 West Pratt Street 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Granam Paper Company - 26 Avenue B 
BOSTON, MASS.—Tue ArRNOLD-Roserts Co. - - 180 Congress Street 
CHICAGO, ILL.—West Vircinta Puce & Paver Co. - - 35 East Waeker Drive 
CINCINNATI, OHLO—Tae Cuarrietp Paper Corporation, Third, Plum and Pearl Sts. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO—Tue Union Paper & Twine Co., 116-128 St. Clair Avenue, N. W. 
DALLAS, TEX.—Grauam Paper Company - - - - 1001-1007 Broom Street 
DES MOINES, [OWA—Carpenter Pares Co. or Iowa, 106-112 Seventh Street Viaduct 
DETROIT, MICH.—Tue Union Parer & Twine Co. - - 551 East Fort Street 
EL PASO, TEX.—Granam Paper Company - . - - 201-203 Anthony Street 
HONOLULU, T. H.—Tuero. H. Davies & Company, Lrp. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Grauam Paver Company - - - 2302-2310 Dallas Avenue 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—Granam Paper Company - 332 West Sixth Street Traffic Way 
LINCOLN, NEB.—Lincoin Parer Company - - - - - 707-713 “P"’ Street 
LOS ANGELES, CAL.—Carpenter Paper Company OF CALIFORNIA, 6931 Stanford Ave. 
MEMPHIS, TENN.—Granam Paper Company - - - 11 Nettleton Avenue 
MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Tue Bover Paper Co. - - - - 305 South Third Street 
MILWAUKEE, WIS.—W. J. Herrmann, Inc. - . . - - Empire Building 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Grauam Paper Company - 607 Washington Avenue South 


NASHVILLE NN.—GrawaM Paper Company - 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—TueE ARNOLD-RosBerts - 147-151 East Street 
NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Grawam Paper Company - 222 South Peters Street 
NEW. YORK, N. Y.—Tue Seymour Paper Company, Inc., 220 West Nineteenth Street 
NEW ¥ORK, N. Y.—West Virainta Pup & Paper Co. - += 230 Park Avenue 


Ninth and Harney Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—West Virainta Puce & Parer Co. - Public Ledger Building 
PITTSBURGH, PA. HE CHATFIELD & Woops Co. or PENNSYLVANIA, 2d & Liberty Aves. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Tse Arnotp-Roserts Co. - - 266 South Water Street 
RICHMOND, VA.—Ricumonp Paper Co., Inc. - - 201 Governor Street 
ST. LOUIS; MO.—Grauam Paver Company - - 1014-1030 Spruce Street 
SAN ANTONIO, .—GrauAM Paper ComPANy - - 130 Graham Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, C: —BONESTELL AND COMPANY + - - 118 First Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Wesr Vircinta Putp & Paper Co. - 503 Market Street 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA—Stoux City Paper Company -~— - 205-209 Pearl Street 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—Tue ARNOLD-Roserts Co. - - - 168 Bridge Street 
WASHIN IN, D. C.—R. P. Anprews Paper Co. First and H Streets, S. E. 
WICHITA, KANSAS—Granam Paper Company 7: North Water Street 
EXPORT AGENTS: American Paper Exports, Inc., 75 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
































“FAMILY INFLUENCES’’—from the painting by Pierre Brissaud 


Me. of the buying impetus—which, after all, is the very keystone of the span that 


supports the operations of mining and growing and of making and selling — 
emanates from the influences of the family circle. It may be clothes today and transportation 


tomorrow, recreation or travel next week and education next year—the discus- aici 
6 P : ° copy of WESTVACO 
sions and needs that are developed around the family fireside are the inedananiens con 


PRINTERS will bear a 


determining influences that govern most purchases. The worth repecdartion of the above painting 


by Pierre Brissaud on its cover. This 


of advertising then, in the economic scheme, 1S gauged by publication is developed in the interests of 


printing and advertising progress. Your Westvaco 


its potency in molding family thoughts and habits. : Paper Merchant will gladly see that you receive a copy. 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 


























WETTER 


NUMBERING MACHINES 





SOLD BY ALL DEALERS AND BRANCHES 
American Type Founders Sales Corp. 
Manufactured by 


WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 
Atlantic Avenue and Logan Street, Brooklyn New York 








AUTOMATIC OFFSET JOBBERS Atse 
muricooor WEB-OFFSET PRESSES 


MULTI COLOR 


WEBENDORFER-WILLS CO., INC. 


Builders of Printing Machinery for Over Thirty Years 


MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 










WiIRUBBER 
PRINTING PLATE 


MATERIAL 


AND CUTTING TOOLS 


Make your own tint plates — 
Print ectly on all presses 





il 








* 





Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. No. 314445 perf 
—with all inks on all papers. Write for sample, prices and full information. 


TI-P] COMPANY, 204 Davidson Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 











THE MILWAUKEE BRONZER 
Used With All Presses—Simple Operation 


Cc. B. HENSCHEL MFG. CO. 
225 W. Mineral St. Milwaukee, Wis. 








PRESSES 
TYPOGRAPHIC—PLANOGRAPHIC—INTAGLIO 
for wrappers of tissue, glassene, cellophane, salesbooks and 
autographic register stationery, tickets and lottery tickets; slitters 
and sheet cutters. LET US KNOW YOUR REQUIREMENTS. 


MEISEL PRESS MFG. CO. - BOSTON, MASS. 
































RAISED PRINTING 


EMBOSSOGRAPHY «ar trs sesr 


PERMANENT EMBOSSING and ENGRAVING COMPOUNDS 
VERY HIGHEST $1. 7] 5 per pound 


QUALITY 
$1.25 in 5 lb. quantities In smaller quantities $1.50 per Ib. 
Produce results comparable with copperplate or steel-die work. 
HAND MACHINES $75.00 UPWARD 
HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC MACHINES 
To Take Sheets Direct from Kelly or Other Presses 


Send for complete 4 page price list of supplies, also catalog of machines 


THE EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., Inc. 
251 WILLIAM STREET. NEW YORK. 





FIRST SEE IF 
HOOD 
FALCO 


HAS 
(Tv 


CUTTERS, ETC. 
30’ Diamond Power 
hand clamp cutter. 
Power Cutters — all 
standard makes. 
Cutters and Creasers. 
Stitchers. 

Folders and Gluers. 
Patent Base. 


VERY HIGHEST GRADE 
REBUILT MACHINERY 


Installed and guaranteed by oldest and largest 
firm dealing exclusively in rebuilt machinery. 
* WE OFFER * 
CYLINDER PRESSES: AUTOMATICS AND 
Two Color Miehles 56-62-65- PLATENS: 
70. Miehle Verticals. 
Single Color Miehles, all sizes. po B and No. 2 Kellys. 
Babcock and Premiers. Miller Simplex and Major. 
No. 4 Michie Automatic Unit, 19 X (5 and 12 x 18 Kluge 
NOTE: Feeders and extension C. & P. Craftsman Auto- 
deliveries for above machines —_— Open jobbers, all 
if desired. size 
(SPECIAL: 2—70" Miehle we color Dexter Feeders) 
( 2—65” Miehle two color automatic lift, extension delivery) 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


Chicago Office New York Office Boston Office 
608S. DEARBORNST. 225 VARICKSTREET 420 ATLANTIC AVE, 
Tel. Harrison 5643 Tel. Walker 1554 Tel. Hancock 3115 











VELLUMS and FABRICS 


For Commercial Printers 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, 
Blue Printers 
Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls 
Manufactured by 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


MONSEN TYPE 


Hard Copper-Mixed Foundry Metal Type 


also 
Trade Composition and Makeup 
Press Plates for Offset Presses 
Send for Information — 730 N. Franklin Street 


“ELECTROMATIC™ 
AND ROLLING TABLE 
+++++ SAW-TRIMMERS 
J.A.RICHARDS 

wute THE SAWMAKER 
wile CL AMAZOG 











MONSEN 
CHICAGO 
adic 











GDAHL BINDERY 


Edition Book Binders 
A) “Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 


y 1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
Wige@| CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 






















ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 
9-NORTH FRANKLIN ST. COR. MADISON 87, 
CHICAGO. ILL. 
FRANKLIN 760! 


Qo!’ Mo Lreser Qo 


NO SLIP SHEETING! NO WAXING! NO INK DOCTORING! 
You'll never be troubled again with ink offset or smudging if you equip 
your presses with the Paasche ‘“‘No es Process. Get the facts ay 

ending for descriptive booklet. 


PAASCHE AIRBRUSH COMPANY 1906- 21 Diversey Parkway, Chicage. 
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When the cost goes down, the profit 
margin goes up. It’s the little things 
done quickly that count in your 
business — Just think —fifty per cent 
and more is saved on every job— That's 
how the Challenge Paper Drilling 
Machine increases your profits. 










The Slotting Attachment enables you 
to do both slotted and round hole 
work on one machine. This dual ca- 
pacity of one machine saves you oper- 
ating cost, floor space and investment. 
It will cost you more to do without 
one than to own one. 





CONSULT YOUR DEALER (OR US) TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 





The Challenge Machinery Company 


CHICAGO GRAND HAVEN, MICH. NEW YORK 


... a Slotting Attachment 


An Ingenious Device That Makes the 


Challenge Drilling Machine 


a Convertible Drill and Slotter 




















i 
: 


» drops sheet for sheet IN TIME with the PRESS 


a 












You schedule bronzing jobs just like any other 
jobs, with this modern high-speed machine. Timed speeds. Their experience during six years 
delivery, with gripper control, enables it to syn- 


chronize perfectly with high-speed presses. Itruns_ service. Mail 
steadily day and night without annoying delays. _ bulletin. 


The CHRISTENSEN 








High-Speed BRONZER 
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Leading plants regularly exceed the guaranteed 


shows negligible expense for repairs and 
the coupon for free 





Christensen High- 
Speed Bronzer 
hooked up with 
Christensen Ex- 
tension Pile De- 
livery, recently 
developed for low 
delivery presses. 














Practical for lithographers, printers, folding 
carton manufacturers, and finishing plants to 
coat and dry sheets of paper and carton stock. 


High-speed, efficient, fire-proof, gas or steam 
heated: ovens installed for varnishing machines. 
Write for specifications and data. 








Potdevin Drying Ovens for Varnishing Machines 


A large blower forces hot air at high velocity 
down on the sheets as they travel on a conveyor 
through the oven. The air is then sucked from 
the oven and a large percentage is re-heated and 
re-used for greater efficiency. 


Potdevin Machine Co. 
1223 Thirty-Eighth Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥., U.S.A. 


























THE NEW SCOTT 


“COLOR UNIT’ PRESS 
MAKES HIGH SPEED COLOR 


PRINTING PRACTICAL 


The Scott High Speed ‘‘Color 
Unit”? Press combines all the 
advantages of accessibility, 
speed and heavy construction 





WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY ° the modern newspaper 


"Main Office and Factory 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 230 West 41st Street 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 1330 Monadnock Building 


Press with the high quality 
printing ability of magazine 
color presses. 








COLOR PRESSES e«» NEWSPAPER PRESSES ex» CUTTING AND Write for full particulars 


CREASING PRESSES cvs DIRECT ROTARY AND OFFSET PRESSES 
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DO YOU KNOW— 


How to choose Gummed Paper for 
the job—the printing surface— 
proper gumming? How to a 
on Gummed Paper with gratifying 
results? How to print on gummed 
side? How to control humidity? 
The proper way to handle gummed 
paper? These are a few of the 
timely subjects, fully discussed in 
“Printing on Gummed Papers’ 
and fuliy illustrated. 

Thousands of Printers have already 
requested “Printing on Gummed 
Papers.” Join them by mailing the 
attached coupon for your copy 
today. 


» » 9 » » 





“PRINTING ON GUMMED PAPERS” is 
an extraordinary booklet. It is one of the most 
complete manuals published on this important 
subject—unbiased in its discussion of gummed paper and its tremendous possibili- 
ties. It is designed to help you in two ways. First—to increase your business in 
gummed paper printing. Second—to show you how to secure a greater profit from 
your present gummed paper jobs. 

The Makers of Trojan Gummed Paper—the preference of printers for twenty 
years—would like to send you a copy of this booklet with their compliments. Ask 
your distributor for Trojan Gummed Paper. 


THE GUMMED PRODUCTS COMPANY, Offices and Mills, Troy, Ohio 


Manufacturers Gp for Twenty Years 
Cat 








Sales Branches: Chicago—Cincinnati—Cleveland—Los Angeles—New York—St. Louis 


THE GUMMED PRODUCTS CO., TROY, OHIO. 
I want a copy of “Printing on Gummed Papers.” 


ee ee er err re rr re rere er te a 
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Fastest Flat-Bed Press on the Market 
7,500 IMPRESSIONS PER HOUR 





Once Through the Press The New Era is a roll feed, flat-bed and 
Completes the Job platen press, built in sections. Assembled 
as desired to print one or more colors on 
de age FO ; one or both sides of the paper, cloth or 

oy “ = cardboard; also slit, punch, perforate, num- 


This illustrates press assembled to print three 
colors on the face and one on the back of the 
stock with slitters, punch head and rewind 



























bier s St. 
=e LE lg Rs ee ie ber, cut and score, re-inforce and eyelet 
7 be (J ) f tags, and a number of other special opera- 
i Vv y, tions, all in one passage through the press. 
Pe Delivers the product slit, cut into sheets or 
rewound, counted and separated into batches 
as desired. Most economical machine for 
specialty work requiring good color distribu- 
tion and accurate registry. 


Send us samples and particulars of your requirements and let 
us show you what we can do therewith. Ask for literature. 


THE NEW ERA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


375 Eleventh Avenue, Paterson, New Jersey 
Exclusive Selling Agents: John Griffiths Co., Inc., 145 Nassau St., New York City 
















| Use a 


SIMPLEX 


COST RECORDER” 


The U.T.A. Standard Cost Finding System advises the use of automatic, 
~c, electric time recorders. The Simplex Printers Cost Clocks will give 
>< youan accurate printed record of the exact time spent on each job. Aim 
eso, They can be furnished to print minutes, decimal tenths, or 


* . 
Part decimal hundredths of an hour. 
e 4, % ; 
by Oats MeN. > These recorders insure a more accurate record, and 
4," 80, een errors, either through the workman's inability or 


N, ‘mye ©. iP indifference, are avoided. 


are “Ger Neo Fill in coupon and learn more about this TIME RECORDER CO. 





o, i 

» “co hip ota S, tamper-proof Recorder. 
9, ena? SMe Home Office and Factory: 

% %/ % NN 

a By NA 

i e. e, GARDNER, MASS. 

: 7 Pm Sa ty al 

% %. Xd . ; a a wie 
Mb SLE Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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Oo— 
You Want 


to Save 
Money 


Don’t be a chump and 
spend $300 or more for 
a saw. Buy a hammer and 
a chisel for $2.- You're 
away ahead already! 
Sounds great, doesn’t it? 
But, can you imagine trim- 
ming a set of color plates 
worth $400 with a ham- 
mer and a chisel? 
“Don't be a silly,” you ex- 
claim. ‘“‘Even an idiot 
wouldn't do that.’’ 

Using old, antiquated 
equipment is just as foolish. 
Loss of time and materials 
cost you many times the 
carrying charges on new 
equipment. 

Stop this loss in your com- 
posing room right now, 
stop it with a Nelson Cost 
Cutter—the saw with 10 
important features. Write 
us; we will gladly tell you 
about them. 


C. B. NELSON & CO. 


727 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Sold by leading dealers of printing supplies in the United States. In 
Canada: Sears Limited, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver. 
England: Martin J. Slattery, London. Australia: Gasmighor? & Co., 
Ltd., Sydney, Melbourne, Brisbane, and Auckland, N. Z. Sweden: 
Aktiebolaget S. Gumalius Maskinaffar, Stockholm. France: P. Girod, 
Paris. Germany, Denmark, Finland, Norway, Rumania, Czecho Slovakia, 
Jugo Slavia, Baltic States, German ‘Austria, Hungary, Luxemburg, Poland, 
Bulgaria, and Italy: Frank F. Perschke G. B. H. Dresden. So. Africa 
Seligson & Clare, Ltd., Johannesburg. 























Introducing 


The NEW MAKATAG 
PATCH—EYELETING MACHINE 


Opening up a lucrative production field 
TO THE PRINTING INDUSTRY 


N° longer is the door to.a very profitable 

business closed to the printing trade . 
no longer need they lose, not only the eyeleting 
of tags, but the printing of tags, because they are 
unable to obtain the proper equipment with 
which to do this work. Part of this tremendous 
annual output is now YOURS through the de- 
velopment of the 


New Model B MAKATAG 


—a machine that for performance and perfection 
in construction is destined to revolutionize this 
business. 


HE Makatag renders a real profitable service, 
inasmuch as its versatility admits its usage to a 
very broad field. It is not only built for standard 
size tags and tag envelope work, but it permits 
the eyeleting of the larger size special envelope 
or tags. Such tags as are used by the clothing 
industries, shoe factories, cotton mills, etc., etc., 
which require special eyeleting (special as to 
size of eyelet used and location on the tag) can 
be accomplished on the Model B Makatag. 


Ask for an illustrated folder giving complete information 


Makatag Manufacturing Corporation 
Reading, Massachusetts 
Atlanta Cleveland 


J. H. Schroeter & Bro., Inc. The M, L. Abrams Co. 
223 Central Ave., S. W. 1639 Superior Ave. N. E. 


Seattle Dallas 
P, C. Storey Joe F, Carter 
84 University Str eet 5241 Bonita Ave. 
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DO NOT 


THE 
STERLING UNLOC 


TYPE FOUNDRY | FORMS 


is still owned and operated under the 
personal supervision of 


O.E. McLaughlin 


whose thirty-four years’ expe- 
rience is at the command of all 
our friends and customers. Any 
technical inquiries cheerfully 
answered with no obligation 
on your part to buy anything. 


Made for 5- or 
6-wheel machines: 
$1.25 each 
$12 per dozen 
State the model 
of your machines. 
Order from your 
dealer or direct 
Send for circular 
NONPAREIL 

ty -CHA ~~ 


Cc 
268-288 First St. “9 
San Francisco, 
ali 


Foundry at Vermontville, Michigan, 





La a 


Me 





HOLIDAY 
Peels 








Goes Holiday Line for 1934 will soon be ready 


Mi Already, many organizationsare plan- —_ all the beauty and richness of the Yule- 
ning their Fall and Holiday Advertising tide colorings, will “Kindle the Holiday 

ampaigns. You can help your custom- = Spirit’... will attract ‘attention ... will 
ers create successful campaigns by create business. Be among the first to 
furnishing attractive type layouts onun- show this beautiful 1934 Line of Goes 


usual and interesting backgrounds, such Holiday Letterheads 
as Goes Holiday — andLetter «¢e Send, today, for your sample set 
Folders. Goes HOLID, with its imprinted speci- 


iat eS) pie G @) = S poe yt ode -qguagga 
LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 


65 West 6ist St., Chicago ¢ 47H Warren St., , New Ye York 








Numbering machines may 
NOW be inserted and re- 
moved from any form in 
half a minute WITH- 
OUT LIFTING OR UN- 
LOCKING THE FORM! 
The Nonpareil SUB-CHASE reduces un- 
necessary PRESS STOPS and costly DE- 
LAYS. Register is not disturbed in mid- 
run—spoilage of stock eliminated. Made 
to standard pica measure, eliminating the 
necessity of justifying machines. 

















GROVE'S 
GaugePins and Grippers 


for PLATEN PRESSES 
“No-Slip’’ Gauge Pin 





Clasps yise-like to the tympan, making 
slipping impossible—is quickly attached 
and no cutting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 


Lowest Price, Strongest, Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 


Order from Your Dealer or Direct 


JACOB R. GROVE CO. 
3708 Fulton St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 




























An Epochal Book Completed 
The New Merriam-Webster 


The latest and greatest of the famous Merriam-Webster 
series, backed by a century of leadership and represent- 
ing the highest modern scholarship. Just completed at 
EBs # a cost of $1,300,000.00. A NEW Creation that will 
WINTER'S : serve the present generation as Merriam-Websters 

ONAL sa have served succeeding generations for more than a 
RY century. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTER- 
NATIONAL DICTIONARY 


Second Edition 

The most authoritative staff of editors ever organized 
was created to make this book and to maintain the 
Merriam-Webster reputation for ‘‘supreme authority.” 
The scope and completeness of the material under its 
600,000 entries make it a suurce of information on 
every subject in the whole range of human knowledge. 
600,000 Entries—Greater by 122,000 than Any 
Other Dictionary; Thousands of New Words; 
See 12,000 Terms Illustrated; Magnificent Plates in 
the New Color and Half Tone; Thousands of Encyclo- 
Merriam-Web- pedic Articles; 35,000 Geographical Entries; 
ster at Your Bookstore or 13,000 Biographical Entries; 200 Valuable Ta- 
Write Today for Free Pamph- _ bies; Synonyms and Antonyms; 3,300 Pages; 
let. Mention Inland Printer Cost $1,300,000.00. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, 10 Broadway, Springfield, Mass. 














n Opportunity! 
Addressing and Mailing Equip- 
ment now available at attractive prices. 


To publishers or large mail advertisers, an oppor- 
tunity is presented to secure equipment that will pay 
for itself in greater speed and lowered production 
costs. 


This is surplus equipment in first class condition, is 
easily installed and requires little space. It can be 
purchased in whole or in part and includes:—Three 
Reliefographs, One “‘H” Addresser, One “J” Mail- 
ing Strip Machine—the fastest in the world, 300 
Reels, 16 steel trucks on casters for reels, and reel 
desks. 


The Pollard-Alling Addresser will print 40,000 
addresses per hour allowing time for routine of 
operation of changing paper and name plate reels. 


For further information and prices write:— 


The MacLean Publishing Company Limited 


481 University Ave. Toronto, Ont. 











There Are Few Things 
That Count Like 


THE REDINGTON 


Counters for ali kinds of Press Room Equipment 


F. B. REDINGTON COMPANY 
109 South Sangamon Street Chicago, Ill. 

















Rotary Gathering Table 


Pay-Roll Savings 
Soon Equal Its Cost 


It has a variable speed—two 
to six revolutions per minute. 
For book sections, single sheets, 
calendar pads and a variety of 
other assembling work. 
One to seven girls can sit or 
stand at their work and accom- 
plish at least 50 per cent more 
Two Sizes, Five and Seven Feet work with much less fatigue. 
in Diameter Saves miles of walking. 


John J. Pleger Company 


PRINTING & BOOKBINDING MACHINERY 
609 W. Lake St. Chicago, Illinois 





M. & W. JOB LOCKS 


The quickest, safest and best 
Lock-up. Made in five sizes. 


MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. CO. 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 




















THE BEST QUOIN 
For Every Purpose 


Over 13,000,000 Sold 


Samuel Stephens and Wickersham 
Quoin Company 
174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
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VANDERCOOK 
Proof Presses 


Accurate impression and even, smooth ink 
distribution give clear, sharp proofs that re- 
produce excellently for plates, rotogravure 
or offset. 

There are 25 models and sizes of modern 
Vandercook Proof Presses, priced from $45. 
There is a model to meet your exact require- 
ments. 

Complete information and prices will be sent 
without any obligation to you. 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC. 


904 North Kilpatrick Chicago, Illinois 





Have you received your 


New Sample Folder on— 


Swigart’s Linweave 
$ 


Chateau Weddings 








The moderately priced line in 
the new beautiful blue white 
and cream colors. Sizes which 
are now in the vogue. 


If you have not received your folder, 
phone Wabash 2525 or write us and 


we will be glad to send you one. 


SWIGART PAPER COMPANY 
723 South Wells Street ° CHICAGO 








Binding 


Gives the First Impression” 


When John Cameron Aspley completed the work of years 
in his great 932 page Dartnell Sales Manager's Handbook, 
copyrighted 1934, he entrusted the binding of the book to 
Brock & Rankin. The dignified, soft leather cover, lettered in 
gold, predicts and reflects the value of the material which 
the reader will find within. 


“Commercial Book Binding at Its Best’’ 


E i d dati for suitable attractive bind- 
ings. Dummies. Estimates. 


BROCK 2 RANKIN 


incom RATED 











619 South La Salle St. ¢ Chicago * Phone Harrison 0429 








Big Savings on 


METAL! 


If you were offered A No. 1 type metal at a 
substantial discount you would investigate, 
wouldn't you? There are discounts available 
to you right in your own plant if you will just 
stop and investigate. Let the booklet ‘Metal 
—A Study in Operating Economy” put you 
on the track of some real savings. 


MONOMELT CO. IP-9 
1600 Polk St., N. E. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Kindly send us your booklet ‘‘Metal—A Study in Operat- 
ing Economy." We are interested in reducing metal costs. 
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